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THE TRINITY IN SIMPLE ENGLISH. 


THE doctrine of the Trinity is generally regarded as the most 
mysterious of Christian mysteries, as drawing the most severely 
upon the Christian’s confidence, as one which for these reasons it 
is best to pass over with little explanation, leaving the popular 
faith to struggle with it as best it can. I do not share in this 
opinion. To my mind it presents itself as a nearer view of God, 
and one, moreover, so dear to the loving heart, so inwrought with 
necessary daily devotion, so fruitful to contemplate, that it is an 
unwise and ungenerous economy to lock up any part or point of 
it. Of course it is a mystery. No mystery can be loftier or 
deeper. But it seems to me that, if simply treated, if divested of 
all mere show of learning, if stripped of all unnecessary techni- 
calities of language, it is a mystery which of all others offers 
the least difficulty to an intelligent faith. It is a mystery the 
rational grounds for which can be so far explained as to be per- 
fectly intelligible, and to render the doctrine, even to the nak- 
ed reason, more tenable than the contrary. 

Profoundly convinced of this as I am, and considering how 
much the literature of our age is disposed to discard all that it 
cannot immediately and thoroughly comprehend in religion, I 
hazard this new attempt to develop a time-honored belief. I 
approach it on the rational side. I found no argument upon 
revelation, and shall only refer to Scripture authority for the 
purpose of showing how reason and faith agree. I use thank- 
fully the experience of Christian philosophers, but adopt as 
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much as possible the forms of expression which are familiar to 
the unprofessional. 

In point of fact, the less we deal in abstract terms the more in. 
telligible the argument becomes, and the sounder. It is the very 
trick of modern infidelity to avoid the name of God and take 
refuge in abstractions. But there can be no abstract God. An 
abstract being is no being at all. When we talk about the infinite, 
the absolute, etc., we may mean God, but we are only talking 
sideways. Why is it necessary to skirmish around the real sub- 
ject of our discourse, especially when dealing with those who 
already believe in God? Why should we thus vaguely feel our 
way when a straight path is before us? By this kind of language 
we only perplex the minds of readers whose intelligence is un- 
trained to it. They become wearied and discouraged. They 
- begin to think themselves unable to grapple with the argument. 
Perhaps they distrust the value of it. Perhaps they suspect us of 
not understanding our own words any too well. In any case they 
give it up, and so we lose our labor. But when we change our 
mode of speech from the abstract to the concrete ; when, like the 
Bible, we speak of God directly as a being belonging to actual 
life, having intelligence and will, and using and enjoying both— 
why, then the difficulty vanishes; we are understood at once. 
And why? Because our language now is true to the subject. 
What we speak of now is no longer an intangible attribute 
stripped from the life to which it belongs, but a real being who 
is, and lives, and is full of action. What child is unable to seize 
and retain my meaning when I tell him of an all-powerful God, 
who knows all things, who always was and always will be, who 
sees us at all times, who reads our very thoughts, who loves us 
more than tongue can tell? The merest infant will brighten with 
intelligence at such discourse. My language is no longer difficult 
or dry. It responds to something which always underlay his 
thoughts from the beginning, the greatest and earliest endow- 
ment of his soul. 

Let this, then, be our first station in the argument. God is no 
abstraction. He is a real being, actually existing, and holding all 
that belongs to his being in full and conscious possession. Such 
a being must necessarily be made up of certain elementary con- 
stituents or principles of life which make him what he is. The 
search after these constituent principles will lead us to the Trinity. 

Now, when inquiring after the constituents of anything, we do 
not mean all that goes to characterize it, all its properties, facul- 
ties, or attributes, not even all those which are inseparable from 
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it. We mean those characteristics only which are so essentially 
identified with it, so constitute it, so compose it, so unite to make 
it up, that if taken away there is nothing left. With this in view 
let us begin first with man. Let us analyze the human soul. 
What are the constituent elements of a soul like ours? And what 
are the relations which these constituents bear to each other? 
Since man is made in the image of his Maker, being, like him, a 
spiritual and rational being, these inquiries are most pertinent. 
So far as natural reason can go, such inquiry ought to lead towards 
the end and aim of this article. A philosophic poet tells us—and 
there is more than poetry in what he says— 


“ There was never mystery 
But ’tis figured in the flowers ; 
Was never secret history 
But birds tell it in the bowers.” 


Such analogy runs through all life. Surely, then, we may 
hope to find-in rational, loving, and so far godlike man some 
shadow of that great mystery of life which constitutes the being 
of God. 

The human soul is endowed with various intellectual faculties. 
These, however, are only secondary gifts or powers, and not, like 
the intellect itself, fundamental. The soul is also characterized 
by various moral qualities, passions, or faculties,“which cannot be 
regarded as its primary constituents. Under them lies the will, 
which is something more elementary, in which they have their 
seat and centre. We may, then, as well at once select the intellect 
and the will as constituent principles of the soul. But do these 
two complete the number? Do they embrace all there is of it, or 
is there still something wanting to make up the concrete whole? 

Call it what you please, there is in the human soul, there must 
be in every rational spirit, something which thinks, something 
which is prior to thought and parent to it. It is the primary 
principle of all. It goes necessarily before thought, as thought in 
turn precedes desire. Before its action thought can have no ex- 
istence, nor can there be any act of will. Whether you say that 
the soul itself begets the thought, and that directly, or that it is 
born out of the soul’s mind or consciousness, I care not. Let each 
one choose his own philosophy. Let conscious mind (or memo- 
ry *), reason, and will be three constituent faculties of the soul, or 


* That faculty by which man is conscious or mindful (#emor) of himself, and of the move- 
ments of his own life as a whole, is obviously the memory. Philosophically, a poor analysis of 
the soul is that which narrows the memory to a mere power of recalling its former acts, making 
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say that there are only two; in either case we shall arrive at the 
point I seek. In either case we shall have the example of a mul- 
tiple life in a single soul. In either case we shall find the soul 
productive. In either case three distinct factors or agents are 
shown in that activity which constitutes its life. For the moment 
I confine myself to the production of reason, or reflective thought. 

The production of thought is a true generation. The soul is 
essentially intelligent, and out of its own intelligence it produces 
offspring in the likeness of itself. And here comes in a mystery 
which all must admit as a fact, but none of us can explain. When 
thought is born it takes its place as something distinct from the 
parent mind—not apart but distinct. It is the soul’s interior word, 
spoken within itself and to itself, and secluded from all that is 
outside of itself. The soul, the conscious principle, the mind, or 
whatever that is which begets thought, is able to contemplate its 
own child when begotten, to discuss it, criticise it, handle it, fondle 
it, love it. And thought in turn, by a wonderful reaction, is able to 
examine and contemplate the parent from which it springs. We 
think, and then we use our new-born thoughts to examine the 
thinker. Within the soul a child is born to companionship with 
its father. It challenges him to discussion. It says to him: 


“JT am thy spirit, yoke-fellow ; 
Of thine eye Iam eyebeam.” 


A poem which appeared in the Century magazine for May last 
was entitled “‘My Thought and I.” This title is no wild fancy, 
nor does it involve anything difficult to apprehend. In an earlier 
composition by another writer, entitled ‘ Night-Watching,” the 
same plurality in one spirit is indicated with still greater distinct- 


ness: 
“Already three! Ah, well-a-day, 


Myself and I here meet at last 
After estrangement, and the past 
Has much to say.” 


The discord so constantly coming in from the soul’s fi¢kleness, 
and her entanglement with things outside herself, confuses but 
does not break up this plurality and unity of which we are speak- 
ing. It always exists. We must accept the fact as unquestion- 
able; but who can account for it? Does not this enigma of 
thought and thinker, word and speaker, child and father, all com- 
prised in one human life, already make luminous that mysterious 


it thus later in action than thought and will. Rightly considered, the memory is the principal 
and parent faculty, It argues simply a feebleness of this faculty in us that we are obliged to 
recall any part of our lives by new acts of consciousness, 
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fact in the great life of God so simply and sublimely presented to 
our faith by John the Evangelist: “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God ” ? 

We find, then, in that part of our nature which is spiritual a 
unity in which reflection can distinguish a multiplicity or plu- 
rality. That plurality does not consist of parts, for a spirit is 
simple and has no parts. It does not consist of mere faculties 
which if taken away from the soul would impair its powers but 
still leave it what it was, a soul. It is a necessity, without which 
we could not conceive of it as the same being. By a mystery of 
life two constituent factors reveal themselves within the soul, 
and yet are all one with it. They do not rise to the dignity of 
distinct personalities like the Father and the Son in the mystery 
of the Trinity; but they are really distinct, and really one. If, 
examining my own reason, I call upon the inborn thought to 
show me the Father, it might well answer in the words of our 
Saviour to Philip: “ Have I been so long a time with you, and 
have you not known me?” 

Unity, plurality, paternity. Within its deepest life-chamber 
each single human soul develops an activity which is plural. 
This plurality is due to a certain productiveness or fruitfulness 
which is an essential quality of all rational life. Intellect begets. 
Ideas are begotten. The nativity of thought is a true generation, 
a reproduction of one thing by another, and within the limits of 
its own kind. “Increase and multiply’”’ is a blessing which 
reaches beyond the physical world. It is the universal law of 
life. It governs souls. It governs mind. Fecundity—that is, 
productive activity in the order of its own being—is a characteris- 
tic necessity of everything that lives, and the highest act of life. 
Is it not also a characteristic of the living God? Since the 
power to reproduce itself is a perfection in every creature, since 
we can trace out its action in the deepest movement of our own 
souls, shall we not look for a corresponding perfection in that 
great Spirit who is both Creator and Archetype of all things? Is 
God alone childless? Can he produce nothing in his own kind, 
nothing but what is infinitely beneath himself? A longing after 
offspring in the childless Rachel wrung out that desolate wail: 
“ Give me children, or I die!” Is there no longing like this in 
the infinite Breast which must be met ? 

Of course God cannot produce outside of his own life another 
being equal to himself or in all respects like himself. That would 
suppose two gods, two infinities, two eternities, two lives, both 
supreme and independent. But within the circle of his own life, 
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and constituting the very circulation of that life, such a genera- 
tion involves no absurdity, but only a mystery. We have seen 
already existing as a fact a like mystery, inferior in dignity but 
not in difficulty. The rational spirit in man can generate thought, 
which, although assuming a distinct status of its own, yet remains 
within the mind which conceives it, and goes to constitute its 
life. -Is there nothing in the infinite mind like this? Is there no 
interior Word generated there, no infinite Child “the express 
image” of the Father? Is it only the utterance of a wild dream, 
or is it revelation speaking the language of true philosophy, when 
the Evangelist tells us: “In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word was God” ? 

But the activity of a rational spirit is not perfected by the 
generation of thought. The soul breathes a twofold atmosphere 
of thought and will. Both these are necessary to make its in- 
terior life complete. First we know, and then we love. After 
having brought to light trom its own womb an object of contem- 
plation the soul is drawn to it by a second act of love or desire. 
The will is an essential constituent of our spiritual being, and its 
presence must be shown in every analysis of the soul’s life-action. 
We love by necessity that which is good or seems good. But, in 
addition to this, by a parental instinct the soul loves especially 
that which itself has generated. It is a law of life. The father 
loves his own child, and is loved by it in turn. In fine, a second 
movement thus takes place in the soul between the two terms of 
the first. Mind and thought stand face to face in close relation- 
ship. They become objects of mutual desire each to the other, 
and kindle a fire which we call love, but the proper name of which, 
when considered as an abiding constituent of the soul, is Will. 
The product of this second act becomes a third term of interior 
relationship. It owes its origin to the other two, and, though 
something distinct, is essentially the same thing with both, consti- 
tuting one same life. It proceeds from the mind of which it is 
clearly the act. It proceeds also from the thought without which 
the mind would not see, and so would fail to find, an object for 
its love. And yet the same living spirit includes all three, and 
they are its components. Behold in our own souls faintly but 
truly foreshadowed to reason the great mystery of heaven, a 
threefold life in one divine Being! 

I do not wish to claim too much. The marvels of thinking 
and loving which develop within our own souls cannot ade- 
quately represent the parallel mysteries in an infinite Spirit. 
But do they not suggest them? Do they not throw upon them 
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some additional light? Does not the morning begin to break? 
Can We not already catch a glimpse, albeit faint, of those neces- 
sary interior relations which constitute in God a single, but never 
solitary, life? Have we not here, furnished by our own natural 
reason analyzing our own souls, a light which harmonizes won- 
derfully with the light of revelation? Cannot a loving and hun- 
gering spirit find here unveiled to contemplation a God who is 
one, not by any vague and barren conception of unity in the 
abstract, but a single, active, moving, living, life-breathing Being, 
a Being whose self-consciousness, thoughtfulness, and will are as 
real and as really distinct as they are infinite and eternal? If 
so, we have only one task left. We have only to learn how to 
assign to each constituent principle of the divine life a true per- 
sonality of its own, and then we shall have the Christian Trinity. 
Come, let us now advance to this. 

Hitherto I have endeavored to establish an analogy between 
the rational creature and that rational life which is infinite and 
uncreated. Both being spirits, man must have on his spiritual 
side some characteristics in common with his Maker. It is now 
time to consider how they differ in these very characteristics ; 
that is, how and where the analogy fails. By doing this I shall 
not destroy but fortify and develop my argument. Much that is 
hitherto obscure will be cleared away ; and that trace of trinity 
which in man is imperfect and perplexing will grow up in our 
view of God to a distinctness and perfection which shall show a 
threefold divinity in one life, and make, perchance, even the cold 
bosom of philosophy give forth a rhythmic hymn, the Christian 
trisagion: “Glory be tothe Father, and to the Son, and to the 
Holy Ghost!” 

In the first place, it must not be forgotten that ours is a mixed 
nature. We are spiritual, but we are also animal, physical, 
material. By force of this degrading alliance our spiritual na- 
ture, which would otherwise be angelic, is so interlocked with 
the material world that we cannot even think without material 
help. We think by means of images supplied by the senses, pre- 
sented to the mind in material mirrors, and stored away in mir- 
rors for after-remembrance. The process of thought, therefore, 
in us, although spiritual, is not purely so, as it is in the angels. 
It is only partially or imperfectly an interior act of the soul. 
Even before being uttered to the air, before being spoken or 
Written to our fellows, it is already a spoken and pictured lan- 
guage to ourselves. It has passed beyond its native realm and 
become embodied. The mind surveys it as an object which is at 
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once interior and exterior to itself, and has no independent sub- 
sistence without or within. This to all analysis of thought is 
confusing. In order to make our argument from analogy more 
clear and complete we must endeavor to discriminate between 
what is spiritual and physical in the process of thinking. We 
must.try to conceive what would be the operation of our minds 
if, like the angels, we were pure spirits, or if we could disencum- 
ber them from the body. Thought would then generate in the 
parent womb ina more perfect likeness to the mind itself, and 
more nearly equal to it. It would subsist in a more perfect 
seclusion within it. It would be held permanently by it in a 
possession which no weariness of the brain, no necessity of sleep, 
no crowding or distracting images from the material world, could 
ever disturb. 

Again, another difference must be noted between the human 
mind and the divine where our analogy fails. This difference 
would still exist even were we bodiless spirits and perfectly 
capable of reflection without clothing our thought, as now, in 
forms supplied by the imagination. All created minds must 
think, so to speak, by piecemeal—that is, by a succession of 
mental efforts or acts. Each thought begotten is only one ofa 
multitudinous brood. The mind must go on, step by step, in its 
progressive reflection; and could it for ever retain all it acquires, 
still will it never be able to advance so far that all truth possible 
to it will lie at once within its grasp. Not so with the mind of 
God. No deficiency of knowledge is ever, was ever, can ever 
be there, and consequently there can be with him no such thing 
as thinking by successive acts. One thought in his mind com. 
prises all that can be known, and comprises it allin one act. His 
first, his last, his only thought is all one great infinite birth. 
The eternal mind cannot beget more than one interior word. 
That word is an only, an eternal child. That word always was, 
always is, and endures for ever. Even this language is incorrect 
and does injury to that word. We may represent it to ourselves 
as something that is, and was, and is to be; but this is only our 
feeble and incorrect expression of the reality. In speaking of 
things which are eternal it is necessary to borrow our expres- 
sions from the vocabulary of time, always inadequate, sometimes 
misleading. The incarnate Word himself, when on earth and 
walking in two worlds, seemed sometimes to think and speak in 
both at once. He spoke the language of both worlds when he 
said: “ Before Abraham was I aM.” This little sentence begins 
in time, but closes in eternity. 
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Following up the differences already noted, we are brought 
toa third which is the pivotal point of our argument. By means 
of it the imperfect type of trinity which we find in our own souls 
is made to assume in the soul’s divine Archetype that perfection 
of threefold life in unity which the Christian revelation claims. 
The mind of man (as we have seen) produces a thought which 
is something distinct from itself. Yet this distinction is imper- 
fect. The mind can contemplate its own thought as an outstand- 
ing object of regard, and by a wonderful process of introspection 
it can change places with that thought, and become to it in turn 
an object of contemplation. But this distinction, though real 
and wonderfully suggestive of greater perfection, can be carried 
no further. The child in such case is a true image of its father, 
but not in all respects commensurate nor co-equal. It has no real 
subsistence of its own. If it had, being rational it would be, like 
the soul itself, a person. 

It is not so, however, when the infinite mind of God generates. 
Atrue child is there begotten in the full likeness of the father. 
This single life-act, this thought, this interior word of God, is, 
like God himself, infinite, eternal, and self-subsisting. It is dis- 
tinct from the womb which gave it birth, with a perfect distinc- 
tion. It goes so far as to assume a subsistence of itsown. It 
lives with a true activity which belongs to itself, distinguishable 
within the parent life, although moving ever in the same life- 
current. It is no subordinate power, quality, or attribute. It 
takes to itself all the characteristic powers and attributes of that 
personal Godhead to which it belongs, and within which itis fully 
qualified to hold its place as an aboriginal life-constituent. It is 
itself a true Person, to whom a personal Father, speaking in eter- 
nity, speaks thus : “ Thou art my son ; to-day have I begotten thee.’ 

The same reasoning by which, in the divine nature, we show 
thought elevated to a divine personality must have a like force 
when applied to the divine will. In man the will (or heart) acts 
by a succession of impulses, all finite, and all partial and feeble. 
Therefore love in us is short-lived, changeable, fickle, and even 
when truest must be maintained by a repetition of the same acts 
of desire which constitute its flame, and the same motives of rea- 
son which first called that desire into existence. It is the imper- 
fection of our finite nature which makes this so. But in the in- 
finite will of God no such feebleness or imperfection, no such 
Successive action, can take place. Our New England poet Lowell 
draws largely on poetic license when he sings of 


 “—the next beating of the infinite heart.” , 
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The first beat of that heart is eternal and knows no second beat- 
ing. Love in God is one, single, eternal, and exhaustive life-act. 
It cannot die away. Itcannot be diminished. It cannot be aug- 
mented. It cannot be reinforced. It cannot be renewed. It 
cannot be repeated. It succeeds to no other desire. It can have 
no successor to itself. In fine, it is in all respects commensurate 
to that infinite mind and its infinite thought which are the joint 
sources of its own being. It rises thus with both to the dignity 
of a distinct personality. It becomes that Holy Ghost, that liv- 
ing breath of love, whose home lies, like that of the eternal Son, 
“in the bosom of the Father.” 

What have we gained, then, by this analysis of the human 
soul? It has furnished us an analogy by means of which we 
have been able to study to some extent that great Soul which we 
call God. We find in the latter what we found in the former— 
namely, a trinity, or three terms of interior relationship. These 
three, in God as in man, belong essentially to his life. We can- 
not rightly conceive of a rational life without them. They are 
consubstantial with him, being indeed his constituents by his 
very nature as a concrete, living, active, intelligent, moral Being. 
I do not profess to have carried out this argument to an actual 
demonstration by reason alone, unaided and unguided; nor do I 
think that it can be so carried out. Nevertheless, receiving with 
faith, as we do, the New Testament revelation, and finding there 
the account of a wondrous being clothed in humanity but claim- 
ing also divinity; who styles himself the Son of God; who 
speaks at the same time of another personage distinct from him- 
self and from the Father, but proceeding from one and both, and 
whose very name of Holy Ghost is divine; who unites together 
the authority of all three in the great commission to teach, bap- 
tize, and rule given to the apostles—I say, when, thus compelled 
by testimony from heaven, our faith accepts the Trinity as a fact, 
then true philosophy steps in also with a graceful contribution 
to the same truth. She subscribes to the Catholic creed, and 
repeats with us now in language which long ago she furnished 
to Catholic faith: “I believe in God the Father almighty ; and in 
Jesus Christ his only Son our Lord; born of the Father before all 
worlds; true God, of true God; begotten, not made; consub- 
stantial with the Father; and in the Holy Ghost, who proceeds 
from the Father, and together with the Father and the Son is 
adored and glorified.” 

Gentle reader, in this article we have canvassed two trinities. 
Both are mysteries too deep to be sounded. Both, however, are 
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facts which we cannot wisely deny. The first fact is revealed to 
us by our experience in the world of nature. The second has been 
revealed to us by God himself, but accords well with what we 
find in nature. Have I failed to show this? Then I have failed 
in my argument. You may be already learned in this matter, 
more learned than I. If so, do not criticise too closely the lan- 
guage used, if from the argument honest reason may gather 
light. 


My principal object in this article has not been to prove the 
doctrine of the Trinity to non-believers. I have had more espe- 
cially in view a Christian public of believers and worshippers. 
These receive the dogma, but practically are familiar only with 
that side of it which looks out upon the dealings of God with 
man. Their view of the Trinity extends to a horizon within 
which lie the Creation, the Incarnation, the Redemption, with 
grace and the sacraments. In all these the Persons of the sacred 
Trinity take a various part, an especial prominence being given 
sometimes to one, sometimes to another. When we think of the 
creation and of divine providence, our thoughts are most natur- 
ally turned to.the Father, though we must not exclude the sec- 
ond and third Persons of the divine Family. The Son of God 
moves to the front when we dwell upon that scheme of grace 
which is developed in the Incarnation, the Atonement, and the 
foundation of the church. The sanctification of the soul through 
the sacraments, and all those secret inspirations which prompt 
to prayer and duty and fill the heart with divine love, we at- 
tribute especially to the Holy Ghost. 

But it is good sometimes to go behind all this. It is fruitful 
to lift up our thoughts above all this; to remember that all this, 
important and dear as it is to us, is but a by-play in a great 
drama; that, in point of fact, it all takes place outside of God’s 
own true and proper being. We, and all this world of which we 
form a part, are but creatures of yesterday, while behind that 
yesterday lies eternity. It is good to ask ourselves betimes: 
What was God doing before he created the world? Was God 
alone in eternity, a giant hermit in a vast solitude? Was he 
without society there? Was he without occupation there? 
And at this present is the care of the world his only or chief 
Occupation? The study of this great primary doctrine of the 
Trinity gives us the answer. It presents us with the idea of a 
divine Family dwelling in a home.circle of its own. There a Fa- 
ther and Son are always together. And, sprung from the mutual 
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gaze and love of both, but distinct from either, another august 
inmate there, the Holy Ghost, makes his abode with both. These 
three cohabit in one life. In that life they maintain a busy inter. 
communication which is simply infinite. These three are drawn 
together by the ties of a kinship inconceivably close, for they con- 
stitute one being. How happy is such a life, how sweet such a 
love, where all the attractions which can hold heart to heart are 
infinite in each ! 

Such a circle as that can never be a solitude. Time can never 
hang heavy there. It needs no outside world to furnish occupa- 
tion to it. On the contrary, the world outside can never suffice 
to occupy it. What can give employment to mind? Is it not 
thought? In that lively circle the field of thought is unlimited 
and inexhaustible. What can ravish the gazing sight? Subli- 
mity, beauty, order, variety? In each and every member of this 
divine Family are seated all these attractions. And they can 
never fail to furnish joy, for, being infinite, they are equal to the 
infinity of desire. 

Such a life is not arest from action. It is a boundless activity, 
a rush of ceaseless motion, a whirl of circulation’ which only in- 
finite thought can follow. The church’s doctrine of circumin- 
cession teaches that each divine Person of the Trinity dwells, and 
dwells actively, within the other. They act together as one 
being. They are only distinct from each other in respect to 
their mutual relations within that being. The thoughtful Father 
alone generates a Son. Only the Father and Son breathe that 
productive breath of love whose evolution is the Holy Ghost. 
The Holy Ghost, taking form and life in that breathing, reacts 
upon both breathers in a flood of joy. But such mutual relations 
in an infinite life imply an infinite activity which can have no rest. 
This mutual indwelling, therefore, is not by way of repose. It is 
beyond conception stirring and glows with life. It is the main- 
tenance of an intimate tie of kinship which admits of no relaxa- 
tion. It involves a mutual recognition and conversation which is 
always constant, an expression of love which can never expend 
itself, never weary. Does all this intensity of inner life seem to 
us like something at rest? It is because our limited minds can 
only follow motion by its progress from station to station. A 
movement which is infinite must needs seem to our loping con- 
ception like a halt, as a top seems motionless and is said to sleep 
when its rotation is too rapid for the eye to follow. It is our 
mind that halts, or moves by little leaps. These little leaps mark 
time, but cannot mark the life of God, which is spaceless eternity. 


, 
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To me it seems that any mind once become accustomed to the 
idea of a God, so single in his being and yet so rich in the 
interior relations which constitute that being, should never again 
be able to accept any other. What sort of a God is he who out- 
wardly is productive and inwardly barren and desolate? The 
mind revolts at the thought of a lonesome God, a God who can 
have no society in his own degree, nothing to love but what is 
infinitely beneath himself, and who can receive no love that is an 
adequate return to the outpouring of his own great heart. Love 
has been well defined as Exs extra se in alio vivens—the dwelling 
outside of one’s own life in that of another. Strip God of his 
trinity, and where can such love find place? What love worthy 
of himself is then left but self-love? Such a God could not feel 
the joy of parentage, or of filial piety, or of friendship in any 
sufficient sense of these words. To my mind the Christian doc- 
trine removes an oppressive difficulty. What matter, then, if it 
develops a deeper mystery? The mystery neither distresses my 
reason nor weighs upon my faith. I delight to think of God as 
one who leads an inner life all worthy of himself; who had no 
necessity to create the world that he might no longer be alone; 
whose love, necessarily seeking for an equal, finds something more 
than self to love. Is the injunction laid upon us to love each one 
his neighbor as himself? This is no new virtue invented to fit 
our condition as creatures. It existed from eternity in the fel- 
lowship of Heaven. We find its supreme and sublime type in 
the dear Master who enjoins us, in the mutual love of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. And so a sweet and holy light is thrown 
upon that earnest prayer of Jesus for his disciples: ‘‘ Holy Fa- 
ther, keep them in thy name whom thou hast given me; that they 
all may be one, as thou, Father, in me, and I in thee; that they 
also may be one in us.” 
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To American readers who depend on their morning paper for 
information as to the Irish movement and the policy of the Irish 
leaders the situation with us is not easy to explain. The cable. 
man hashes, jumbles, and distorts everything Irish in a style 
which presents about as accurate a picture of our affairs as the 
scenes in a pantomime bear to the realities of the world outside. 
For instance, one day the New York Hera/d announces that Mr. 
Shaw, the Munster Bank wrecker, is a leading Parnellite M.P., 
and that in consequence of his conduct Mr. Davitt has been 
obliged to fly hastily from Dublin in order to escape the infu- 
riated depositors; while the next he tells you that a deadly war 
is raging between Mr. Davitt and Mr. Parnell, which is smashing 
up the entire National movement. Daily driblets of poisonous 
untruths and half-truths, cabled with incessant vigor, leave the 
American mind in a state of bewilderment, and it is almost as 
hopeless to try to counteract continuous falsehood by isolated 
statements of fact as it would be to get a European to-day to un- 
derstand from a magazine article the merits of the Cleveland- 
Blaine campaign, which occupied the thousands of your newspa- 
pers last fall. Such knowledge of the doings and objects of the 
Irish leaders as Americans possess through their daily instructors 
they have, therefore, acquired mostly from prejudiced sources. 
The telegraph is in the hands of English correspondents, who, of 
course, only present their own side of the story, and take care, as 
Dr. Samuel Johnson observed of his own Parliamentary reports, 
that they do not “let the Whig dogs get the best of it”! Any 
one who will engage. in the task of piecing together such scraps 
of the history of Ireland as have been allowed to reach America 
by telegraph since the Atlantic cable was laid will come to the 
conclusion that the daily business of the Irish nation consists in 
the commission of murder and outrage. Most persons, therefore, 
would be greatly surprised to hear that statistics prove Ireland to 
be one of the least criminal countries on the face of the globe. 
The system by which this defamation is promoted is easily ex- 
plained. The Irish news that is sent by the Associated Press to 
America is taken either from the London papers or is supplied by 
the London press agencies. The London 7Zimes is purveyed to 
from Dublin by the editor of an Orange newspaper, the Express— 
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an organ so unscrupulous that, having some time ago invented 
the murder of a landlord, it refused to insert a contradiction of 
the “ outrage” from the person it assassinated until driven to do 
so by the threat of legal proceedings. The London Daily News, 
the Liberal paper, has for its Dublin correspondent a Tory Scotch- 
man, who never loses an opportunity of showing his hatred to the 
country by which he earns his living. His veracity may be 
judged from the fact that when, in July, 1883, some twenty labor- 
ers were poisoned in County Wexford by eating the flesh of a 
diseased cow which their landlord had slaughtered and given to 
them, this truthful chronicler, without a shred of evidence, at once 
telegraphed the calamity as a Land League outrage. So it sped 
all over the world, and, though the facts were fully established at 
the inquest, no one outside Ireland was ever informed of the truth. 
The correspondent of the Tory Standard is a Freemason em- 
ployed in Dublin Castle, which is saying sufficient for his impar- 
tiality ; while the Dublin representative of the principal news 
agency is an Englishman who, like his confederates, is in bitter — 
enmity to the National cause. From such sources comes the news 
on which the ordinary reader of American newspapers is obliged 
to form his opinions, and it would, therefore, be remarkable if a 
very favorable view were taken of the character and proceedings 
of the Irish agitators. Once in a way an enterprising journal 
keeps a “special” on this side of the water who is independent 
enough to think for himself. At present the New York Zimes is 
brilliantly served by its famous “ cholera” correspondent, a gen- 
tleman of whom it is not too much to say that he knows Ireland, 
as well as England, by heart, and is only anxious conscientiously 
to state the facts on both sides of the account. The work of 
the others speaks for itself. But it must be admitted that it is 
extremely hard for a foreign journalist in London not to be anti- 
Irish. If he wishes to be “in the swim” where news is going, he 
must belong to the Savage or one of the press or artistic clubs; 
and there the slightest expression of sympathy with the Irish 
movement would, of course, get him quickly boycotted. 

Engaged as we now are in the midst of an electoral struggle 
more momentous than any this generation has known, the tales 
that reach the United States from Ireland will probably be more 
lurid than usual. For anything I know, the Irish party as I 
write is being for the hundredth time smashed to fragments by 
the devoted cableman, just as its failure has been a thousand times 
foretold. Following the cue of the English press, Mr. Parnell’s 
recent speeches have no doubt been represented as being a revo- 
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lutionary demand for complete separation from England, and the 
replies of Lord Hartington, Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. Gladstone 
will have been triumphantly quoted as showing the hopelessness 
of his tactics. Let me therefore explain in a few words the posi- 
tion, policy, and prospects of the Irish movement. 

Ireland's demand for a separate legislature is as old as the 
destruction of Grattan’s Parliament in 1800. It was started by 
O’Connell the year after the Union, was renewed by Butt later 
on, and is continued in our own day by Parnell. The struggles 
of the present Irish leader, however, are backed up by forces 
which none of his predecessurs could command. O’Connell, 
surrounded one day by half a million men at Tara, could not the 
next day control the election of amember of Parliament for a sixth. 
rate borough ; while the men who acknowledged his leadership in 
the House of Commons—elected, as they were, under a limited 
franchise—were, for the most part, a gang of knavish place-hun- 
ters whose sole idea was personal advancement. Mr. Butt was 
more fortunate in his Parliamentary following, but he neglected 
to secure the indispensable support of an out-door agitation. The 
franchise, however, had been slightly extended before his move- 
ment was started; but, above all, the Ballot Act of 1872 freed his 
supporters from intimidation, and voters were no longer driven 
like sheep to the polls by the landlord’s armed guards, and could 
cast their suffrages against his nominee without the fear of being 
expelled from their homes. Nevertheless, Mr. Butt’s timidity in 
organizing the country behind him led to the backsliding of many 
of the representatives on whom alone he had taught the people to 
rely. The masses, moreover, had been left entirely unacquainted 
with the forces which Parliamentary action can bring into play. 
They had been accustomed to hear constitutional agitation de- 
nounced by the Fenian leaders as the game of a number of dis- 
honest tricksters; and this for a long time it undoubtedly was. 
At first sight, therefore, the difficulty of getting that game hon- 
estly played seemed one which they could not hope to over- 
come. Even supposing that reliable candidates could be found, 
what hope was there of returning them in a majority of the 
representation? The corrupt condition into which many of the 
limited electorate had fallen, and the despair of the remainder 
that any good could be done by a constitutional movement, 
were a formidable obstacle. Still, Mr. Butt succeeded in 1874 
in electing for the first time a majority of the Irish members 
pledged to Home Rule, and in subsequently inducing these gen- 
tlemen to promise to remain aloof from English parties and to 
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form an independent Parliamentary organization of their own. 
The country then recognized how much could be effected by an 
honest representation which could neither be bribed nor bullied. 
Few of Mr. Butt’s party, however, remained sternly faithful, 
and though a number of them were re-elected in 1880, after his 
death, their conduct has been such that the Irish people—the mass 
of wirom will for the first time exercise the franchise at the gen- 
eral election—are determined to return men of a different stamp 
to act upon the policy which Mr. Parnell has so successfully car- 
ried out. The Irish cause, therefore, will soon have the dual ad- 
vantage of being represented in Parliament by an overwhelming 
majority of the total number of members returned, and of having 
a vigorous organization kept up behind them in the country to 
strengthen their hands in the House of Commons. Moreover, 
the province of Ulster will now be able under the extended fran- 
chise to return a majority of Nationalists, and this will, to a large 
extent, dispose of the cry that this province stands aloof from the 
popular movement. The change wrought in the north by the 
reduced suffrage may be gathered from the fact that at present 
out of twenty-nine Ulster members only two are Nationalists ; 
whereas we calculate that out of the thirty-three seats allotted to 
the north by the Redistribution of Seats Act, at least eighteen 
will be won by the Parnellites. From end to end of Ireland, ex- 
cept in the four counties of Antrim, Down, Derry, and Armagh, 
no candidate opposed to the Home Rule demand will be elected, 
and in three of these Nationalists will be returned in certain dis- 
tricts. The two members for Trinity College, however, whose 
graduates are still absurdly allowed to constitute a pocket bor- 
ough, will remain Tory. The three southern provinces—Lein- 
ster, Munster, and Connaught—will not return a single opposer 
of Nationalism, and five out of the nine Ulster counties will 
follow suit. The only county which will remain solid against 
the Nationalists is Antrim, which is in future to elect four mem- 
bers ; but in Belfast, which is situated in that county, the Parnell- 
ites will capture a seat. The other three seats in Belfast will go 
to the Tories; but with this exception all the boroughs will 
elect Nationalists. Had the boundary commissioners appointed 
to redistrict the constituencies under the Seats Act behaved 
honestly, several additional seats in the north could have been 
won; but the most shameful gerrymandering was carried on by 
the Castle officials, and the surprise is that it will be possible for 
the Nationalists to return a majority in Ulster at all. The single- 
member system, universal throughout America, has for the first 
VOL, XLII.—20 
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time been adopted for Great Britain and Ireland, with the ex- 
ception of a few borough constituencies, and in the division of the 
northern counties for that purpose the government gave every 
advantage to the Orange and Whig parties. Again, in the revision 
of the voters’ lists in the north the most notorious opponents of the 
franchise were appointed to play havoc with the Nationalists, as 
we suffer from acumbrous and intricate registration law which not 
one man inamillion understands. Despite all these disadvantages, 
the Irish party expect to carry a majority of the Ulster constitu- 
encies, and when registration work is better understood further 
gains in that province can be made. In England two seats only 
are expected to be won by the Nationalists, as, though the num- 
ber of Irishmen in large centres like London, Glasgow, Birming- 
ham, Manchester, etc., is sufficient to entitle them to a much 
larger representation, their strength in all these towns is so scat- 
tered that, under the new single-emember system, they do not 
command an absolute majority, and outside Liverpool no Par- 
nellite will be elected from Great Britain. The highest estimate 
of the strength of Mr. Parnell’s party in the next Parliament puts 
it at eighty-eight men; but it will certainly number eighty-five, 
and such a force properly handled will be practically irresistible. 
It is not, however, merely the formidable numbers which Mr. 
Parnell will command that make English politicians anxious. It 
is the character of the men who are likely to be elected that 
gives them pause. If the new party consisted of eighty or ninety 
amiable gentlemen of the ancient school, neither Mr. Gladstone 
nor Lord Salisbury would care very much about them, as they 
would soon be either bribed or frightened into quiescence. Mr. 
Parnell’s influence will depend on the fact that he will control 
a party utterly contemptuous of British opinion, British conve- 
nience, and British traditions, and that he himself is the most 
coolly determined, implacable, and tenacious Parliamentary 
leader that has appeared at Westminster since the Union. 
The Irish constituencies are now looking out for the stamp 
of candidate likely to be most obnoxious to the English Parlia- 
ment; and every British politician knows that unless conces- 
sions are granted they will have to face inside Parliament the 
constant warfare of a number of men who are prepared to be 
just as “ugly ” as the occasion requires, while outside an angry 
agitation must be dealt with. To guard against treachery and 
desertion, every candidate for a popular constituency, from 
Mr. Parnell downwards, will be required to sign a declaration 
pledging himself to “sit, act, and vote ” with the Irish party, and 
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to resign his seat should a majority of his colleagues declare that 
he had failed in his duty. Few of the new representatives will be 
wealthy ; and as members of Parliament receive no remuneration 
from the state, and are not even allowed for railway fares, their 
expenses will be defrayed by the subscriptions of their country- 
men. The procedure of enabling the constituencies to select can- 
didates in conventions, as the Irish counties are at this moment 
doing, is an entirely novel one with us, and very probably the ex- 
ample which Ireland has set in this respect of adopting the Ame- 
rican system will before very long have to be imitated in Eng- 
land. This in itself would greatly democratize the British repre- 
sentation and would lead to a minor but useful reform in our 
electoral practice—viz., the abolition of the absurd custom which 
obliges each candidate to issue an individual address to his con- 
stituency, for advertising which a fancy rate has to be paid to 
the newspapers. 

In addition to all this—to the purification of the Parliamen- 
tary representation, the organization of the people, and their 
growing strength of purpose—the movement headed by Mr. Par- 
nell has another element of strength the importance of which 
cannot be exaggerated. This is the formal adhesion of the 
Catholic hierarchy and clergy to the National cause. It was. 
natural that the heads of the church in Ireland should have 
watched with jealousy and apprehension the growth of a move- 
ment whose leader was not of the national faith. Coincidental 
with the introduction of democratic ideas into Ireland by the 
Land League, democratic ideas in France, for example, seemed. 
to be taking the form of hatred of religion. And on the Conti-. 
nent of Europe generally democracy, in place of being the whole- 
some thing it is known to be in America, seemed only a synonym. 
for infidelity and anarchy. Was this to be the outcome of those: 
new movements in Ireland which did not offer to the church 
even the guarantee of a Catholic leader? That the bishops of 
Ireland should have so long hesitated before making up their 
mind, that they should have narrowly watched the progress of 
agitation for more than four years first, gives their sanction now 
all the more value. Their first formal recognition of the fact 
that religion had nothing to fear from the National movement 
took the most significant shape possible. The Irish bishops as- 
sembled in council resolved to entrust to the Irish Parliamentary 
party the entire conduct of a certain question in which they were 
interested—and that question was no other than the Education 
Question. This confiding to the hands of Mr. Parnell such vital 
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interests as those concerning the education of the Catholic youth 
was an announcement not merely that Catholicity had nothing to 
fear from the growth of Parnellism, but that the growth of Par- 
nellism was to be reckoned a distinct gain to the cause of the 
church. A further notable assurance of this is to be found in the 
fact that the Irish party have invited the clergy to attend the 
conventions for nominating Parliamentary candidates as dele- 
gates ex officio, and that the clergy are responding gladly to the 
call, thus insuring that Mr. Parnell’s next party will be the choice 
not only of the people but of the priests and people. There is 
no country in the world to-day where such a spectacle could be 
witnessed. From the see of the metropolis to the remotest 
shores, bishops and clergy are solid for the National movement ; 
priests and people are knit together as they never were before— 
not even in O’Connell’s day. Indeed, the solidification of the 
people could hardly be more complete; for the fact that Mr. 
Parnell is a Protestant is a sign to our Protestant brethren that 
their interests will not be jeopardized by the success of the Na- 
tional cause. 

As to the prospects of Home Rule being speedily won, much 
will depend on whether the English electors return a majority, 
be it Whig or Tory, large enough to prevent Mr. Parnell from 
wielding the balance of power. That the Tories should get such 
a majority even their most sanguine supporters dare not hope. 
They will lose something like twenty seats in Ireland alone, 
they will be practically obliterated in Scotland, and in Wales 
they do not expect to return more than one or two candidates. 
England remains, and there the counties which had hitherto 
been their great strongholds will in future be turned by the vote 
of the laborers; but no one can as yet forecast whether this class 
will continue to be influenced by the squire and the parson, or 
whether they have been dazzled by Mr. Chamberlain’s promises. 
The calculation of the Liberals is that Scotland and Wales may 
be paired off against Ireland, and that they, in England, will have 
a majority of twenty. If so, this would enable them to form a 
government against any combination; but how long would it 
last against the shock of Irish opposition, unless concessions were 
made? Moreover, we must not leave out of count the effect of 
the dissensions which have been caused by Mr. Chamberlain’s 
insistence on his programme, and his declaration that he will not 
go into a cabinet with Whigs who refuse to accept it. If he 
persists in his threat, either himself or Lord Hartington must be 
sacrificed, and the retirement of one or the other would greatly 
hurt the party. Sir Charles Dilke, of course, could not take 
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office until acquitted of the charge that has been made against 
nim; and therefore, if only a small Liberal majority is obtained, 
Mr. Gladstone would decline, on the plea of age, to connect him- 
self with it. The absence of Gladstone, Dilke, and Chamberlain 
from a Liberal government would make it impossible for it to 
hold together, fronted by a venomous Tory-Irish opposition. A 
large majority, however, if such a thing is possible, would float 
Whigs and Radicals together over all their difficulties ; and this 
is not impossible. Yet, near as we are to the dissolution, neither 
side seems inclined to boast about the chances, and it is only in, 
Ireland that calm and confidence prevail. 

For both countries admittedly the result of the ballot will 
have consequences more important than those which have ac- 
crued from any previous dissolution in this century. For Ireland 
it will decide whether Home Rule is or is not to be quietly con- 
ceded, or whether we must once more repeat the weary round of 
agitation and outcry, to be followed, perhaps, by repression and 
imprisonment instead of by conciliation and reform. For Eng- 
land it will determine whether the masses are prepared to trust 
themselves to the new class of Radical statesmen who offer the 
establishment of free schools, the destruction of the state church, 
the taxation of the land, the compulsory acquirement of ground 
by local bodies, a graduated income-tax to hit the rich, and the 
simplification of the laws affecting real estate, or whether they 
will continue to place confidence in the hereditary ruling power 
of the aristocratic classes. It is only out of the necessities and 
weaknesses of English parties that we can ever hope for justice. 
Neither Whig nor Tory statesmen have ever attempted anything 
for Ireland until it became inconvenient for them to turn a deaf 
ear to Celtic clamor. Catholic Emancipation was granted in 
1829, as Wellington confessed, “for fear of civil war.” The 
Tithes were abolished in 1832 after the massacre at Carrickshock 
and the open resistance of the people everywhere. The Pro- 
testant Church was disestablished in 1869 because, as Mr. Glad- 
Stone declared, the mind of England had been opened by the 
Clerkenwell explosion. The Land Act of 1881 was passed be- 
cause, in the words of the same statesman, the “ chapel bell” ot 
the Land League had been rung throughout a fiery agitation. 
Tame demands are met by insolent refusals, and powerless prayers 
by mocking sneers. O’Connell for fifteen years before his death 
kept up a vast and imposing movement which ended in nothing, 
because he missed no opportunity of convincing his enemies of 
the sincerity of his opinion that “the liberty of mankind was not 
worth a single drop of blood.” No human explanation is possi- 
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ble of that extraordinary ingredient in the British character which 
refuses to yield anything except to violence or power. It is as 
strongly developed to-day as it was in the days of George Wash- 
ington, and none of the correctives that have been applied in the 
meantime have produced the smallest effect. The Irish party 
regard the declarations of English statesmen refusing Home Rule 
as mere surplusage. They were absolutely unnecessary, for 
certainly it will not be granted so long as they can help it. 
Only a lunatic Irishman could suppose that an Englishman 


.would surrender any right or power exercised by him so long 


as he is able safely to hold on to it. So far as Ireland is con- 
cerned, appeal, argument, or logic is entirely thrown away on 
the ruling classes; for, as Sydney Smith declared, the moment 
one of his countrymen hears the very name of the “sister isle” 
he immediately acts as if he had lost his reason. These things 
being so, what hope, then, have the Irish party of achieving the 
objects which they have set themselves to win? If it were simply 
a question of four millions against thirty-four millions, as Mr. 
Chamberlain declared, no doubt the minority would get only 
“ Drogheda quarter.” It is too late, however, at the end of the 
nineteenth century, to talk about extermination as a specific for 
the settlement of the Irish difficulty, and Mr. Chamberlain, 
besides, would make a very poor Cromwell. 

But the real safety and hope of Ireland is the dishonest sys- 
tem of party government by which the British Empire is ruled. 
Whatever incident occurs throughout the world affecting British 
policy or possessions, the party out of office endeavors to wrest 
it to the discredit of the government, without the smallest re- 
gard to candor, patriotism, or decency, so that it is absolutely 
impossible for England to sustain a united front on any ques- 
tion for any length of time. The moment it suits the ambition 
or the convenience of one of her numerous statesmen to start 
a new policy, that moment he will cut athwart the lines of 
all his predecessors. Success in “dishing” opponents is the 
only test by which his actions will be tried; and no matter 
how obliquely they may stray from the path of justice or pa- 
triotism, a copious vocabulary will be always ready to deck 
them out in the guise of morality and lofty statesmanship. Of 
course the effect of party government in every country is much 
the same, but England is the only one in whose parliament 
there will in future be a powerful and determined band of 
outsiders absolutely indifferent to the issues raised by either 
party, except in so far as they can be turned to their own advan- 
tage, and determined to watch every opportunity for the purpose 
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of playing off one side against the other. The knowledge of this 
has already induced Mr. Gladstone to offer, like Col. Crockett’s 
‘coon, to “come down” on the Home Rule question. With him 
the principle of the demand of Ireland to manage her own af- 
fairs—much as an American State within the Union—has already 
been conceded, subject, he announces, to the preservation of the 
integrity of the empire and the supreme authority of Parliament. 
When, before 1800, Ireland possessed a native legislature, neither 
the “integrity of the empire” nor the authority of the English 
Parliament over it was at all impaired any more than is the unity 
of the American Republic by a couple of score of independent 
assemblies. The next stage in the controversy, therefore, so far 
as Mr. Gladstone is concerned, will turn on the extent to which 
the concession of this or that detail of the Irish claims would in- 
fringe the “authority of the Imperial Parliament” or threaten 
the ‘“‘ integrity of the empire.” The Tories, on the other hand, 
keep more or less “on the fence” in the matter. They profess 
themselves anxious for an extended system of “local self-govern- 
ment ” for the kingdom, but neither from their speeches nor their 
silences can it be inferred whether they are prepared to go as far 
as the Liberal leader in this direction. Indeed, it may well be 
supposed that they only refrain from denouncing Mr. Gladstone’s 
“truckling to rebellion ’’ because they cannot afford to alienate 
the Irish before the elections. Without the help of the Parnell- 
ites in the English towns at the polls, and the help of the Irish 
party in Parliament afterwards, they have no hope whatever of 
obtaining a majority. They are, therefore, “on their good beha- 
vior”’ at present. No doubt also, whatever their secret enmity 
may be, if the Tories should, with the aid of Mr. Parnell, be able 
to form a ministry in the next Parliament, they, too, would be 
willing to take a “ generous” view on Home Rule. 

Americans, however, will naturally inquire why, if it is admit- 
ted that Mr. Gladstone goes further towards Home Rule than 
Lord Salisbury, the Irish leaders should have any hesitation in 
recommending their followers in the English eities to support 
him at the elections and in co-operating with him in Parlia- 
ment themselves. The answer to this is that the existence of 
the House of Lords with its standing Tory majority forbids any 
such alliance, and makes it much more the interest of Ireland 
that a Tory administration should be in power, provided it is de- 
pendent for its existence on Irish support. The reason is clear. 
Grant Mr. Gladstone a majority,and while he would have no 
trouble in carrying out a coercion policy or in further muzzling 
debate in the House of Commons, should he wish to do so, 
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he could only carry just as much beneficial Irish legislation 
as the second chamber chose to allow; and once the Tories 
had failed at the election, they would, for party reasons, de- 
nounce the smallest measure of self-government for Ireland as 
a plot to disintegrate the empire. When the Lords take up an 
obstructive attitude on English questions they are easily reduced 
to reason, after a session or two, by a vigorous agitation in Eng- 
land or the threat to dissolve Parliament ; but how is similar pres- 
sure tp be applied on the rejection of Irish reforms? The English 
masses do not care what“ Hirish ” bills the Lords throw out; and 
as for dissolving Parliament, the Tories would then have the great 
advantage of going to the country on an anti-Irish cry which is 
also an anti-Catholic one—and nothing more potent could be in- 
vented to rally ignorant voters to their side. Whether Mr. 
Gladstone, therefore, promises a big or a little Home Rule 
scheme, his power to carry it through the Lords will be exactly 
the same. If, however, the Tories came into power, their Lord- 
ships would become most complaisant, and would pass whatever 
measures the necessities of their party in the Lower House in- 
duced them to send up. For these reasons, if the two British 
parties are left nearly equal by the general election, policy would 
seem to incline the Irish to promote the formation of a Conserva- 
tive ministry. Were we to help the Liberals to office the Lords 
would at once declare that the fact that the government was 
only kept in power by the “rebel” vote disentitled its proposals 
to any consideration. The existence of the hereditary chamber, 
therefore, must exercise a continual influence on the course of 
Irish policy, and, on the principle that it is wise to “ make friends 
with the mammon of unrighteousness,” it would be more prudent 
to coalesce with the party which could control the action of the 
Peers, in case the choice rests with Mr. Parnell as to whether a 
Whig or a Tory administration is to be formed. Of course, if the 
Liberals gain a majority over both, the Irish party would have to 
play another game, and the Tories would instantly revert to their 
traditional policy of opposition to every measure of Irish reform. 
Both parties are 60 utterly dishonest in their dealings with Ire- 
land that principle will never be allowed to influence them, and 
on this account much that will be obscure to Americans in Mr. 
Parnell’s policy is certain to arise. He has, however, behind him 
in Ireland a practically united country, and in Parliament he will 
control a force hitherto unknown in British politics; and I am 
much mistaken if, whatever happens at the polls in England, he 
does not before long succeed in winning the full recognition of 
his country’s rights. 
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THE LEGEND OF SAINT ALEXIS. 


Part II. 


* ALL hail to Rome! She lords it o’er the world 
From Ganges’ flood to Atlas’ snowy crown: 

Heavenward from cape and coast her praise is hurled : 
She lifts the nations up and casts them down: 

Like some great mountain city-thronged she stands, 

Her shade far cast eclipsing seas and lands. 


“ She flings that shade across the tracts of Time 
Not less than o’er the unmeasured fields of space ; 
Processional the Empires paced sublime; 
Her heralds these ; they walked before her face : 
Assyrian, Persian, Grecian—what were they ? 
Poor matin streaks, wan preludes of the day ! 


“The Pyramids that vault Egyptian kings 
When near her legions drew bowed low their heads; 
Indus and Oxus from their mountain springs 
Whispered, ‘She cometh.’ Dried-up river-beds 
From Dacian plains to British cried aghast, 
‘This way but now the Roman Eagles passed!’ 


“ She fells the forest, and the valley spans 
With arch o'er arch: the mountain-crests she carves 
With roads, till Nature’s portents yield to Man’s : 
Wolf-like the race that mocks her bleeds or starves; 
Alike they lived their lives, they had their day: 
Her laws abide; men hear them and obey. 


“ Beyond the far sea-limit of old Tyre 
Her gold. fleets waft earth’s harvest through the storm ; 
Carthage, Tyre’s daughter, crossed her path: the fire 
Went o’er her walls; in blackening heaps deform 
Her league-long ruins ridge the desert grey ; 
Above them pard and tiger chase their prey. 
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“ All hail to Rome! Her mighty heart serene 
Houses at will all nations and their gods 
Content to know herself of all the Queen. 
Who spake that word ; ‘ The old Religion nods’ ? 
Ah fools! at times, but gathering heat, the levin 
Sleeps in Jove’s hand. Yet Jove reigns on in heaven.” 


Such was the song that from beyond that wall 
Girdling the palace pleasaunce swelled what time 
Zoe awoke, till then sleep’s lovely thrall, 
And marked the splendors of the dewy prime 
Brightening the arras nymphs beyond her bed; 
Upright she sat, and propped a listening head. 


She listened as the choral echo rang 

Lessening from stem to stem, from stone to stone ; 
Then rose, and, tossing wide the casement, sang 

In briefer note a challenge of her own: 
“Ye honor still the old Faith—when dead condole it— 
That Faith was Greek, my masters! Rome but stole it!’ 


That Faith was hers in childhood ; threads thereof 
Still gleamed 'mid all those golden tissues woven 
Which decked her fancy’s world of thought and love: 
Her conscience clung to Truths revealed, heart-proven : 
Her fancy struck no root into the true, 
A rock-flower fed on ether and on dew. 


She had a pagan nurse and Christian mother : 

That mother taught her girl the Christian Creed ; 
She learned it, she believed : yet scarce could smother 
Memories, first learned, of heathen race and breed 

Which, claiming to be legend only, won 
Perchance more credence as exacting none. 


Circled by pagans, she their rites derided : 
The Christian Faith, that only, she revered ; 

Yet oft, at Christian hearths, with sceptics sided : 
Sacred Religion less she loved than feared, 

Still muttering sadly ; “ Easy ’tis, I wean, 

To dread the Unknown, but hard to love the Unseen.” 
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Stronger she was in intellect than spirit ; 

In intellect’s self less strong than keen and swift : 
Immeasurable in beauty, interest, merit 

To her was Nature’s sphere ; but hers no gift 
To roam through boundless empires of the Soul: m 
She craved the definite path, not distant goal. 


Seldom the girl’s unlovelier moods looked forth 
When first she housed in that Euphemian home 
So rich in loftiest reverence, lowliest worth : 
The stately ways of Apostolic Rome 
Still met her there, and steadied and upraised: 
A part of heaven she saw where’er she gazed. 


And deeplier yet her better spirit was moved 
When, by Aglaé led, she trod those spots 
Where bled the martyrs. Oft, torch-lit, they roved 
Those dusky ways, like sea-wrought caves and grots, 
Rome’s subterranean city of the tombs, 
This hour her noblest boast—the Catacombs. 


The soundless floors with blood-stains still were red : 
* Still lay the martyr in sepulchral cell, 
The ensanguined vial close beside his head, 
“In pacé” at his feet. Ineffable 
That peace around: the pictured walls confessed 
Its source divine in emblems ever blessed. 


Here the “ Good Shepherd” on His shoulder bare 
The sheep long lost. The all-wondrous Eucharist 
Was symboled near. Close-bound in grave-clothes, there 
Lazarus stood up beneath the eye of Christ: 
Below his gourd the Prophet bowed his head, 
Prophet unweeting of the Three-days-Dead. 


Among the Roman martyrs two there were 

Whom most the Greek in wonder venerated, 
Cecilia and her spouse, that wedded pair 

Who lived their short, glad life like spirits mated 
And, hand in hand, passed to the Crucified : 
“ Oh, how unlike Aspasia! ”—Zoe cried. 
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Yet to her heart dearer Saint Agnes was, 
That lamb immaculate of the Roman fold, 
So happy to her Lord, so young to pass, 
By Him so fenced from stain! Ah! meek as bold, 
With fleece of lambs before thine altar blessed 
‘The shepherds of God’s flock this day are dressed! 


One morn, from these returned, Aglaé spake ; 
“ Husband, bestow this maiden on thy son! 
She loves our martyrs: that high love will make 
Their marriage blest and holy!” It was done: 
By parents at that time were bridals made 


In Rome. Alexis heard them and obeyed. 


Zoe at first felt angry: thus she mused: 
‘“‘ Unsued, and scarce consulted, to be wed!” 
She mused again; this marriage, wisely used, 
May lift once more my country’s fallen head: 
That was my dream since childhood: till I die 
There stands my purpose: now the means are nigh.” 


Such was the leaning of her deeper nature ; 
To some she seemed a Muse: to sterner eyes 
A Siren to be dreaded: but the creature 
Beneath her sallies gay and bright disguise 
Was inly brave and serious, strong and proud: 
A child of Greece, to that sad mother vowed. 





Betrothed they were what time the earlier snows 
Whitening Soracte’s scalp were caked with frost : 

The marriage was postponed till April's close, 
Then later till the Feast of Pentecost. 

Meantime they met not oft. The youth had still 

High tasks—he loved all duties—to fulfil. 


Zoe thenceforth was welcomed more and more 
In all the Roman houses of old fame ; 
Welcomed by pagans most: they set great store 
Upon her thoughtful wit and Attic name, 
And learned, with help from her, to read with ease 
The songs of Sappho and Simonides. 
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Among them ranged a dame right eloquent 
On all the.classic myths of ancient days: 
In each she found unrecognized intent 
Occult, and oft her jetty brows would raise 
Much wondering how a child of Academe 
Could slight Greek wisdom for a Hebrew dream. 


Her spouse had been a Flamen sleek and soft, 
Rome's chief of heathen priests. “ His prison-bars 
Are burst at last!” that widow clamoured oft : 
“ Released, that great one walks among the stars!” 
Light-fingered thus, the well-trained Sophists stole 
From Truth a part ;—assailed therewith the whole. 


With her the Athenian strove that perilous season, 
Most confident belike when certain least. 
A perilous staff, for such, is boastful reason ; 
On that whene’er she leaned her doubts increased ; 
The Catacombs propped best a faith unstable : 
She said, “ Those dear ones died not for a fable.” 


A help beside ’gainst unbelieving sin 
Illumed her pathway. ’Twas the heaven-lit face 
Of him, her destined husband. None therein 
Might gaze nor gather thence a healing grace ; 
Round him he breathed Faith’s sweet yet strengthening 
clime, 
Like sea-winds sent o’er hills of rock and thyme. 


He spake : at once the girl with instinct keen 
Felt that he told of things to him well known, 
And for an hour through God’s high worlds unseen 
She walked as one who sees. But when alone 
Faith lacked what Love Divine alone can lend her: 
Her nature, though impassioned, was not tender. 


Her mental powers were wide and far of gaze ; 
Ardent her heart, profound, but yet confined : 
Her sympathies walked firm on solid ways 
But cast no gladsome pinions on the wind, 
Felt not the gravitation from above: 
The depths they knew, but not the heights of love. 
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Not less huge powers of love in her had dwelt 
Unknown, long checked like tarns on hillsides stayed 
By bars of ice no April airs can melt: 
In vain her country’s sons their court had paid: 
She spurned them: Greece lay bound, a spoil, a jest; 
They in her degradation acquiesced. 


Her Roman suitors she had spurned yet more, 
Save one: she saw in each her country’s foe. 

That one, strange nurseling of a mystic lore, 
Was brave as wise, and just to high and low: 

The ice had burst: the torrent took its way: 

“How slowly comes,” she thought, “ this marriage-day !” 


She loved Alexis well: he loved her better; 
Better, not more. She loved with all her heart; 
He with a portion, for he brooked no fetter 
That bound his spirit to earth. To her a part 
He gave in his large being—not the whole ; 
Tis thus they love whose love is of the soul. 


Ofttimes when most she loved she scorned to show it, — 
Deeming her love repaid by his but half: 

Ofttimes she wept; but, fearing he should know it, 
Drank down her tears, or praised with petulant laugh 

What least he loved ; or curtsied in her spleen 

Passing the fane, still thronged, of beauty’s Queen. 


Sometimes, approaching Constantine’s huge piles 
That lifted o’er vast courts their shadowing span 
As o’er dusk waters frown Egean isles, 
The Lateran Mother-Church, or Vatican, 
She seemed to see them not; but stooped and raised 
A violet from the grass, and kissed and praised. 


He judged her not, yet mused in boding thought: 
“ This marriage—will it help this orphan maid ?” 
The answer followed plain: “1 never sought 
The tie. My parents willed it: I obeyed: 
If they have erred, in time a hand more high 
Will point my way. Till then no choice have I.” 
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More seldom still they met: but when they met 

Airs as from heaven played on her spirit’s chords ; 
And seldom if he spake, with eyes tear-wet 

She sighed: “ A man is he of deeds, not words!” 
Poor child! She guessed not ’twas her wayward will 
Slighting the themes he loved that held him silent still. 


She knew him not; his parents but in part: 
They wist not this, that, though to seats divine 
Great Love at times can lift the earthly heart, 
To hearts enskied as oft it means decline. 
Their course was well-nigh run, their heaven nigh gained ; 
One sole temptation—and its cure—remained. 


The marriage morn had come. At faith’s high call 
Ere sunrise yet the dewy groves had dried 
The youth was praying in a chapel small 
That stood retired by Tiber’s streaming tide ; 
Though dull the morn, the boats with flags were gay: 
A pagan Feast they kept—Rome’s natal day. 


Returning from that church, the youth observed 
That ’mid these boats white-winged, and by the bank, 
A bark lay moored where Tiber seaward curved ; 
It bore no flag ; its sails were black and dank— 
A stern sea-stranger, silent, sad, alone ; 
A raven ’mid bright birds of dulcet tone. 


Down from that sable bark there moved a man 
With sun-burnt brow, worn cheek, and sad, dark eyes: 
He to the youth made way, and thus began: 
“ A sailor I, and live by merchandise: 
I seek Laodicea: from her shore 
Edessa may be reached in three days more. 


*“* There, in her church who bore the Lord of all, 


Abides for aye that ‘ Venerable Face’ 
Which, like those shadows Apostolical 

That healed the sick, fill all that land with grace. 
Thou know’st not of that mystery. Give ear! 
Elect are they who hold that picture dear. 
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“ When Christ, Who died for Man, by slow degrees 
Bearing His Cross ascended Calvary, 
O’er-spent at last He sank on both His knees: 
Then of the Holy Women clustering nigh 
One forward stept. Above that Face, bedewed 
With blood, she pressed her veil, and weeping stood. 


“Since then abides upon that Veil all-blest 
The Sacred Image of that Face Divine 
Thereon that hour by miracle impressed : 
Some see it not. Who see it never pine 
Thenceforth for earthly goods. True merchant he 
Who all things sells for one. This night embark with me!” 


“ This is my wedding-day,” the youth replied : 
Then round them closed seafarers loud of cheer, 
And severed was that Stranger from his side: 
Through all their din thenceforth he seemed to hear 
Sad memory’s iteration wearisome, 
“ Wedded am I: therefore I cannot come.” 


Entering his ancient home in troubled thought, 

Once more he heard, “ He who great wealth hath won, 
Let that man live as pilgrims.who have naught; 

The wedded man as he who wife hath none ’”’— 
Words heard at Mass the morning of that Feast 
Whereon that bride had landed from the East. 


He raised his eyes: changed was his Father’s house: 
Euphemian thus had sworn: “ For one day more 
Let vanished times return; the frank carouse; 
The harps and dances of our Rome of yore. 
Rome reverenced marriage once: this marriage long 
Shall record boast in Roman tale and song.” 


Where was it now, that rust which long had covered 
The arms of Consuls famed in days that were? 
Banners as,old as Cannz swung and hovered 
Shifting with gusts of laughter-shaken air ; 
And on the walls hung faded tapestries old 
Still Greek in thought though dimmed by moth and mould. 





— 
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Here shone the Huntress Maid: the crescent gleam 
Brightening her brow, the Radiance disarrayed 

Whitened with imaged shape the forest stream : 
There Galatea with sea-monsters played ; 

The self-same breeze that landward o’er the rocks 

Waved the dark pine blew far her refluent locks. 


Not far stood Pallas wrought in stone. That eye 
Levelled beneath strong brows and helméd crest 
Though stern, looked forth in wisdom clear and high: 

The Gorgon Mask lay moveless on a breast 
That ne’er had heaved with love or shook with fear ; 
High up her hand sustained that steadying spear. 


The art was Christian oft. The Martyr Boy 
Blessed Sebastian, pierced by arrows, stood 
In maid-like and immaculate beauty. Joy 
Illumed his front, though dying, unsubdued : 
And well those lifted eyes discerned in heaven 
That Face the Proto-Martyr hailed—Saint Stephen. 


Tables there were of sandal-wood carved quaintly 
By fingers lean of cedar-shaded Ind, 

Embossed with emblems, shapes grotesque yet saintly ; 
And gods Egyptian, taloned, winged or finned ; 

And ivory cabinets with ebon barred, 

Musk-scented, pale with pearl, and opal-starred. 


Here glittered caskets, gifts of Afric kings ; 
Gold goblets, pledge from satraps of the East ; 

Huge incense-burning lamps on demon wings 
Suspense, for rites of funeral or feast ; 

And shells for music strung and bows for war, 

Fantastic toys, tribute from regions far. 


Mosaic pavements glistened, deftly studded 
With Sphinx, or Zodiac-Beast, or Hieroglyph, 
As oft with Lotos blossom. Leaned, new-budded, 
The April Almond from his shaggy cliff, 
Or rained red flakes on Ocean’s blameless daughters 
Oaring their placid way o’er purple waters. 
VOL, XLI.—21 
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The nuptial rite was brief; the banquet long, 

For many a gray-haired noble told his tale, 
And many a youthful minstrel sang his song ; 

Some marked a trembling in the bride’s white veil, 
But on her long-lashed lids there hung no tear ; 
Flushed was her cheek ; her voice was firm and clear. 


Within a tent upon that bowery level 
Whose tallest palm.grove crowned Mount Aventine, 
Hour after hour rang out that ardent revel, 
While flashed above it many a starry sign; 
Untired that Bride danced on; beneath the shade 
The night-bird sang to listening youth and maid. 


Alexis moved amid the throng, heart-sore, 

Yet courteous to each guest. Pastimes like these 
His eyes had never looked upon before ; 

Now seeing, he misliked them. III at ease, ‘ 
One voice he heard ’mid all that ceaseless hum ; 
“T have a Wife; therefore I cannot come.” 


Far down, where Tiber caught the white moonshine, 
He heard, though faint, that hymn at morning sung, 
More near, the opprobrious verses Fescennine 
Trolled by boy pagans as their nuts they flung: 
He sought the house, passed to its farthest room, 
Lit by one lamp that scarcely pierced the gloom. 


He stood beneath that lamp ; its downward shade 
Clasped the tall form, and on him seemed to plant 
A dusky cowl. Half-wondering, half-dismayed, 
The youth gazed on him: recognized at last 
The Stranger seen that morning near him passed. 


Within that room was one sole occupant ; 


Alexis stood as stands a man in trance :— 
Then dawned on him a vision sad, sublime : 
No more the marriage pomp, the feast, the dance, 
No more that sable bark and matin prime: 
Centuries rolled back ; there hung before his eye 
The Saviour, crowned with thorn, and Calvary. 
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That Saviour looked upon him. In his heart 
Plainly he heard : “ Edessa—meet Me there ; 
There bide with Me alone; and thence depart 
When I that sow, My harvest home shall bear. 
Those three thou lov’dst on earth in days of old 
Shall then be thine—and Mine—in love tenfold.” 


The Vision faded ; lightest steps he heard, 

And, wreathed with rose, the Bride before him stood 
Warm from the dance, and blithesome as a bird. 

He spake: “ Fear naught! What God decrees is good.” 
Within her hand he placed a ring, and said : 
“Farewell! Wear this till many years are fled. 


“Farewell! Live thou in Faith and Innocence : 
Farewell! God calls me to a far-off land ; 

But He will lead me back Who bids me hence, 
And draw us near; and yet between us stand. 

Farewell, poor child!” He passed into the night, . 

And soon was hidden wholly from her sight. 


When the next morn had changed dark skies to grey 
They found her with wide eyes and lips apart 
Standing, a statue wreathed, in white array ; 
One wedded hand was pressed against her heart ; 
One clasped aring. “’Tis time to sleep,” she said ; 
“Lay the poor Bride—'tis late—upon her bed.” 


EnpD oF Part II. 
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HUMAN AUTHORITY IN THE CHURCH. 


UNDER the term “human authority” we include everything 
of the nature of testimony or doctrinal teaching not covered by 
the divine warrant of infallibility, co-existing and subordinate to 
her divine authority, in the church; and worthy, in some sense, 
to determine in accordance with the dictates of reason and faith 
the mental assent of the individual believer and the common 
assent of the faithful. 

The authority is Auman, because the credibility which belongs 
‘to it is founded on human testimony and other reasons lying 
entirely within the scope of human faculties of cognition. It is 
authority, not because of a legitimate dominion over free voli- 
tions and outward acts, but because it furnishes a criterion to the 
judgment of an individual mind on the truth, which criterion is 
external to the individual himself and superior, in some respects, 
to any interior, private criterion of his own. It does not sup- 
plant the interior criterion, but in certain respects supplements, 
extends, gives increased sanction to, and liberates from many 
accidents causing error in the use of, this inward, personal rule 
of judgment and intellectual assent. The trustworthiness of the 
external criterion is, however, dependent from the unerring ac- 
curacy of the interior criterion, considered as it is in ideal human 
nature, and in individual men so far as their condition and opera- 
tion are natural and normal. : 

This criterion is a principle of certitude according to which 
the intellect operates in making judgments. It is ev?dence—that 
is, the intrinsic intelligibility of truth apprehended by the mind. 
“ Objectively, it is the universal criterion of truth.”* Being uni- 
versal, necessary, infallible, zm ztse/f, when, and in so far as, it is 
apprehended by an intelligent subject, it is zz Aim, an infallible 
rule, and judgments made by its exact measure are unerring, 
gay be known to be true without any fear of error. Subjec- 
tively, it is a criterion of truth universal in respect to the think- 
ing individual—that is, an actual measure of all the truth he does 
know, and a possible measure of all he can know, in a natural 
way Ignorance of some truths may affect the minds of men, as 
a limitation or as a defect. In such case the criterion is, so far, 
unavailable. But error is an accident. It is true that the human 


* Russo, S.J., Summ, Philos., p. 112, 
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mind is fallible, in this sense: that being limited, and, in respect 
to things whose evidence does not necessarily determine its as- 
sent, subject to the influence of the will, which may pervert its 
action, it can in some things err by making imprudent and false 
judgments.* But judgments based on sensible cognition, when 
the senses are in a due condition and rightly used, cannot be, of 
their own nature, erroneous. The intellective faculty is exempt 
from all error in immediate judgments, in strictly logical deduc- 
tions from known truths, and in acts of reflective consciousness. 
There is, therefore, a kind of immunity from error which is a 
proper quality and perfection of the human mind, giving it a 
limited participation of the limitless infallibility of God, yet not 
exclyding an accidental liability to error, which often results in 
actual errors of many kinds. 

It is not altogether incorrect to call this limited, human par- 
ticipation in the divine infallibility by the name of human infalli- 
bility. It is, however, better not to use this epithet excepting in 
respect to the supernatural immunity from all accidental error 
within the sphere of divine revelation, which is a grace and gift 
of the Holy Spirit. 

Such as it is, and by whatever name it is called, it breeds 
science, in the strict and proper sense of that term. From science 
proceeds human /fazth, which is an assent of the mind crediting 
what is attested to it as the science or knowledge of other minds. 
Authority is something resulting from the science and veracity 
of those to whom credence is given, which conciliates the assent 
of those who give this credence. All society rests on this sort of 
credence given to credible attestation of facts and other verities, 
knowable in themselves and known @o some directly, but received 
on their authority dy others, even, to a great extent, by mankind 
generally. The physical sciences, among other things, rest on 
this basis. It is in respect to facts and truths which are disclos- 
ed by the testimony of God that the highest and most absolute 
belief-worthiness is justly and necessarily to be affirmed, and 
these are the objects of divine faith. 

We may here repeat what has been already once said: that 
the belief-worthiness of God springs from his essential truth in 
being, knowing, and making known as much as he chooses to 
testify-by revelation. The criterion of truth in God is evidence. 
His infinite being is in itself intelligible in an equal ratio to its 
real existence, in the act of infinite intelligence. That is, God, 
who is the origin and measure of all the knowable, is evident to 


* Ibid, p. 102. 
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himself, and this evidence includes all the real and the possible, 
the truth of which has its foundation in the divine essence and 
intelligence. That which God makes evident to a created mind, 
by giving it an intellect after the likeness of his own intelligence, 
and setting it face to face with its proper object, is not received 
by faith in God's veracity, but by a light which gives a certain 
participated vision of truth in the eternal divine reasons them. 
selves. Here, also, the criterion of truth is evidence. That 
which God discloses by revelation is apprehended, first, by the 
motives of credibility, then by evidence of the true sense of the 
revelation, finally by perception of the truth of what is revealed, 
not in itself, as self-evident, but in the veracity of God. In this 
case the rational motive for the judgment that it is reasonable to 
give absolute assent to a truth, even though in itself it be inevi- 
dent to the mind, is, that it is certainly known to be evident to 
God who reveals it. 

In the case of human faith, the belief-worthiness of the human 
witness, whether an individual or a collection of individuals con- 
sidered as a moral person, consists in the qualification of the wit- 
ness as one who has evidence of something, which he is known 
to attest veraciously. 

That evidence is the criterion of the truth which the mind 
knows by the operation of its own faculties of cognition, is a 
statement needing no further explication. 

The point we make is, that evidence is always the criterion of 
truth, in respect to every kind of undoubting assent. It is evi- 
dence, either immediately to the mind which assents, or mediate- 
ly by the appropriation of the evidence which is immediate to 
one or more other minds, human or divine. In the latter case, 
that of mediate evidence, the appropriation of the science of an- 
other mind is by evidence that the science exists in its own 
proper subject and is truly communicated. Evidence is there- 
fore, objectively, the universal criterion of truth, and it is the 
subjective criterion either immediately or mediately. In the 
last analysis it is the interior criterion which is the measure and 
test of subjective truth—that is, of the correspondence of the in- 
tellectual concept to the objective reality. 

The object of all this reasoning is to show how all the kinds 
of knowledge we possess are indissolubly bound together, and 
must stand or fallin company. It is to show how dangerous the 
diminishing or questioning of the certitude of either the direct 
and immediate knowledge of the mind, or its knowledge through 
human testimony or through divine testimony, is to the certi- 
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tude of the other terms; how science, human faith, and divine 
faith are all shaken and undermined when any one of them has 
its foundations weakened. At whatever point the principie of 
scepticism is applied, it is evidence, the universal criterion of 
truth, which is attacked; and if this rule is weakened or broken 
in any part it has lost its value, wholly or partially, throughout. 
Scepticism logically tends to become from partial universal, and 
to subvert everything in the order of pure reason, of human and 
of divine faith. Reason and revelation, science and faith, human 
testimony and divine testimony, cannot therefore be dissociated, 
set in mutual opposition, separately established and defended, or 
separately assaulted and overthrown, as if their causes were in- 
dependent of each other or in conflict one with the other. An 
effort to demolish rational science and leave faith standing isa 
chimerical project. For reason is the soil or rocky substratum 
on which the foundations of the whole structure of faith rest. 
An endeavor to overturn the Cyclopean edifice of faith, and leave 
rational science immovably secure, is an equally futile purpose. 
For its foundations are so vast and solid that a force mighty 
enough to dislodge them could only be a subterranean convul- 
sion, rending in pieces and submerging the strata of science and 
history, from the highest to the lowest. 

Evidence and authority cannot, therefore, be set in absolute 
contrast to each other as two perfectly separate and different 
criteria of different kinds of truth. 

Authority, in the sense in which we are using the term, is not, 
we must repeat, a right of command proceeding from dominion, 
but “that which conciliates faith to the witness is called author- 
ity, which results from the knowledge and veracity of the wit- 
nesses, otherwise expressed, from the fact that the witnesses know 
and speak the truth.” * God is the author, and his intellect is 
the measure, of all our intellectual and rational cognitions. He 
gives the law to our minds by giving them light, and vision of intel- 
lectually visible—that is, intelligible—objects. He is the author 
and the giver of our faith, and he makes the objects of our faith 
belief-worthy by giving light to the intellect. This light makes 
the objects of faith sufficiently intelligible for an act of rational 
assent. Morale est omnibus, ut qui fidem exigit fidem astruat. 
Whoever exacts faith must furnish a reason for faith. God ob- 
serves this rule, and, of course, men, whether divinely-commis- 
sioned witnesses and teachers or not, must observe it. 


* Russo, p. 117. This compendium is referred to in respect to this whole matter, as the 
latest and most convenient. 
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But how, then, are intellectual and rational beings responsible 
to God for any mental acts of assent or dissent? For those 


.which are involuntary and necessary they are not, since these 


have no moral quality. But for those which are voluntary and 
not necessary—that is, in some way depend from /ree acts of the 
will—the creature is responsible to the Creator, by reason of his 
absolute dominion over him. He may be responsible also to 
men who have a delegated and limited dominion over him. ' The 
will is directly subject to dominion, and indirectly the intellect, 
within the sphere of the moral order and moral law. There are 
many obligations and duties respecting the right use of the in- 
tellect, and in relation to truth which is known or knowable, 
springing from the natural law, and others springing from posi- 
tive divine law. Those which are terminated to the divine, in- 
fallible authority of the Catholic Church, and to every other 
authority lawfully constituted in the same, begin with the first 
proposition of the church to the mind which suffices to make 
inquiry into her claims obligatory on the conscience. They are 
perfected when an individual has a sufficient rational motive for 
the judgment that the church has the divine authority which she 
claims. As soon as the rational motive is perceived, the recogni- 
tion of the infallible authority becomes strictly obligatory, even 
by virtue of the natural law. When the infallible authority is 


‘recognized, it is plain that assent to everything which it is cer- 


tainly known to propose, within the sphere of its authority, is 
demanded by reason and conscience, and is instantly obligatory, 
without any further examination of the reasons and grounds of 
credibility which is dudctative ; though examination for the con- 
firmation of belief and clearer understanding of its objects may 
be pursued indefinitely. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ is the only human Teacher who is in- 
fallible in all things, without limitation, by reason of his divinity. 
One who knew him to be so would want no other reason for as- 
senting to whatever he might affirm in regard to any matter 
whatsoever, other than his simple word. To refuse or suspend 
assent would be foolish as well as morally wrong. He did not, 
however, make use of his universal knowledge in teaching, ex- 
cept to a limited extent, in accordance with the intention and 
scope of his divine mission. He it is, present by his Holy Spirit 
in the church, who is the source of her infallibility, given and 
brought into exercise in a certain measure determined by his own 
wisdom. Enough for our present purpose has been said in a 
former article respecting this infallible authority of the church. 
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At present we are only paving the way to a consideration of 
authorities not infallible. In view of this it is important to ob- 
serve that infallibility is not always and absolutely necessary to 
belief-worthiness. It is not necessary to the certitude of imme- 
diate judgments or rational conclusions that the mind should be 
endowed with such a perfection of intelligence and knowledge as 
to secure its immunity from all limitations of ignorance and every 
accident of error. Neither is it necessary to possess this immu- 
nity in order that an individual person, or a collective moral per- 
son, may be a belief-worthy witness. In certain instances we 
can know that we are not ignorant and not in error. Others 
may be sure of the same in respect to our knowledge, and may 
also be sure of our veracity, and thus sure of our belief-worthi- 
ness and secure in their assent to the truth which we attest. 
Thus we can be sure of the primary truths of natural theology, of 
the motives of credibility of (hristiamty, of the divine institu- 
tion and authority of the church, of the actual contents of the 
creed, of the purport of the decrees of the Council of Trent. We 
may be sure that the church teaches infallibly, and sure that 
she teaches certain doctrines as articles of faith, without being 
ourselves infallible. . 

Revelation is not absolutely necessary for teaching doctrinal 
and ethical truths which are not above and beyond reason; but 
only morally necessary for teaching them completely, easily, and 
to all men; and in respect to some truths, either in general or in 
respect to some persons, with more certainty. Revelation is 
absolutely necessary to the knowledge of mysteries, or truths 
above and beyond reason. The original source of revelation 
must be an absolutely infallible authority. The revelation itself 
must be attested and accredited in such a way that those to 
whom it is proposed‘ can have a certitude excluding all-reason- 
able doubt or fear concerning all which they are required to be- 
lieve on the veracity of the divine testimony. 

It is not essentially and absolutely necessary that dogmas ot 
faith should be received through the medium of a teaching 
church which is known to be infallible. The infallibility of the 
Catholic Church is morally necessary for the fulfilment of the 
purposes for which it was established. Its infallible teaching is 
the ordinary medium through which the minds of men are 
brought into contact with the veracity of God, which is the for- 
mal motive of assent to revealed truths as revealed. 

The entire contents of God’s word to men, as contained in 
Scripture and tradition, are not, however, explicitly declared, de- 
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fined, and taught by the teaching church—either by her ordinary 
magistracy or by her solemn decrees and judgments—as they 
exist in their formal essence of revealed truth, or @ fortiori as 
they are virtually a criterion of doctrinal and moral truths of an 
inferior order. God has made his revelation, from the time of 
Adam to the time of the Apostle St. John, in such a way that 
the manifestation of the truth which is either necessary or highly 
important, according to the difference of times, in respect to the 
chief end of man, has always been clear. Some parts of it, how- 
ever, which did not become matters of general explicit faith dur- 
ing the pre-Christian period, remained obscure until Christ and 
the apostles made them clear. The clearly-revealed truths have 
been in certain respects more distinctly and in others more con- 
fusedly manifested, but never so fully as to give an adequate 
knowledge of all that is explicitly and implicitly contained, much 
less of what is virtually contained, in the entire word of God. 
This divine word, which received continual augmentations until 
the series of inspired prophets was completed, is in part a dis- 
tinct but inadequate, in part a clear but confused, in part an ob- 
scure testimony of God to men in respect toa vast system of 
truth, whose lower portion is within, while its higher region is 
above the scope of natural knowledge and reason. It is all, to its 
minutest parts, 2 7tse/f, of faith—that is, worthy of absolute, un- 
doubting belief, on the veracity of God. But it is of faith, zx re- 
spect to us, only in so far as its meaning is understood and known, 
or may and ought to be understood and known, with certainty. 
That which the church teaches and imposes upon all the faithful 
as of faith, and that alone, is of Catholic faith. If one be other- 
wise certain respecting some part of it which is not of Catholic 
faith, it is to him of dzvine faith, though it is not so to others who 
are not.certain. Beyond the region of certitude there is another 
more extensive domain of probability, whose outermost bounds 
insensibly fade away into the conjectural and the unknowable. 

It would be impossible that the magnificent concepts given 
to the human intellect by revelation should remain in it as mere 
formulas, propositions closed by their own terms, and handed 
down, like precious heirlooms, from generation to generation. 
The light which Jesus Christ cast upon the mind, and the sparks 
of divine fire which he dropped into the heart, of regenerated 
humanity, awakened the Christian intellect and inflamed the 
Christian will to a superhuman activity. Faith informed by love 
was a vital, energizing principle, rousing up the soul to pursue 
wisdom and virtue with untiring ardor. Faith seeking under- 
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standing, for the sake of the knowledge itself, and for the sake of 
convincing, persuading, enlightening mankind, vindicating and 
: defending the truth, refuting error and overcoming unbelief, has 
made the church and a great number of her members quick with 
intellectual life. This vitality has produced growth, develop- 
ment, progress in faith and science. The original principles, 
articles, dogmas of the faith, clearly revealed and explicitly be- 
lieved, always, everywhere, and by all, have developed into more 
distinct formal concepts, or at least more precisely-defined ver- 
bal expressions. Implicit doctrinés of divine faith have been de- 
fined as dogmas of Catholic faith. Determinations of Catholic 
doctrine in matters connected with and related to the faith have 
been made as a protection to its dogmas. -Thus the great struc- 
ture of the solemn, infallible teaching of the church has been 
erected and augmented, and is capable of still greater augmen- 
tation, under the direction of the Holy Spirit, controlling and 
assisting successive popes and councils in the exercise of their 
supreme office. 

All this is to be said of Catholic faith and doctrine as taught 
and held through the ordinary infallible magistracy of the dif- 
fused episcopate under its supreme head, so far as this is identi- 
cal with that which is taught and held through solemn declara- 
tions and judgments of the same authority, or preceding and giv- 
ing rise to them, or being more extensive and comprehensive 
than they are. Active infallibility in teaching, passive infalli- 
bility in holding and professing, either explicitly or implicitly, all 
truth manifested through divine revelation, under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, are perpetual and universal endowments of 
the Catholic Church, always in exercise, producing continual 
progress and development in the divine wisdom. 

We come now to'the principal question of discussion and its 
principal difficulty. For, namely, as the teaching church in its 
diffusion has no universal organ distinct from the Cathedra Petri 
in the Roman Church and cecumenical councils, its ordinary in- 
fallible magistracy has only the medium of particular organs 
through which it can be exercised. These are not endowed with 
infallibility. Particular churches, among which the great apos- 
tolic sees are pre-eminent; bishops, each of whom is pastor, 
teacher, and judge in his own diocese ; provincial and still larger 
particular councils; the Fathers and Doctors of the church—none 
of them, singly and by themselves, are infallible. It is, therefore, 
necessary to admit that there are authorities in the church, sub- 
ordinated to the divine authority of the church, to which not 
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only exterior respect but interior submission of the mind is due. 
We have already said—and the saying is borrowed from theolo- 
gians and philosophers of the highest character—that the media 
through which the mind apprehends with certainty the teaching 
of, infallible authority, even the teaching of God himself, and 
bases its assent finally on the divine veracity, need not be infal- 
lible—that is, exempt from all liability to the accident of error. 
It is enough that we know by faculties which do not err by their 
own nature, and which we can know in particular cases not to 
err actually from accidental causes, or through the testimony of 
witnesses evidently competent and veracious and therefore be- 
lief-worthy, that the infallible church teaches some doctrine, that 
God has revealed some truth. The individual judgment can be 
unerring, the testimony or judgment of the witness, or collec- 
tion of witnesses, can be unerring and known to beso; so that 
reasonable doubt or fear of the contrary is excluded by the ex- 
clusion of the causes and occasions of error. I am not exempt 
from all liability to fall out of window. But I am not in danger 
of falling out while I sit here. I am not exempt from all liability 
to error, but there are many things in respect to which I know 
there can be no danger that I may be in error in respect to my 
judgments. Some of these are wholly or in part beliefs on testi- 
mony—that is, on authority. It has been said above that the ex- 
terior criterion of truth found in authority, in some respects and 
in relation to some things, liberates the mind from accidents 
causing error in the use of its interior criterion ; which is equiva- 
lent to saying that we sometimes have better evidence from au- 
thority than we can have in these cases from our personal cog- 
nizance of the thing. The accidental causes of error are differ- 
, ent in separate individuals, in diverse times and circumstances. 
Some one person, for particular reasons, may be a witness who 
cannot be supposed to be deceived or to practise deception, in 
such a way that his testimony is better evidence of truth than 
that of a crowd of witnesses not so competent and credible, or 
any evidence which can be had by personal investigation. 
Generally speaking, a collection of such credible witnesses makes 
a stronger authority than one, an authority more entirely belief- 
worthy. 

To apply this to the matter of the authority of the Fathers 
and Doctors of the church. One of them may have, as a witness 
to the Catholic faith and teaching, in some respects, a kind of 
dominant authority, exceeding that of a number of others. In 
general their concurrence in testimony gives it the greatest pos- 
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sible weight. For it cannot have any other cause and sufficient 
reason except the universally-diffused teaching and belief of the 
church. It is based on the infallible doctrine of the prophets 
and apostles, contained in the canonical Scriptures and in Catho- 
lic tradition. In it the teaching of the church by her ordinary 
magistracy finds a voice and an expression which takes a scien- 
tific form in the writings of the great Doctors and of the eminent, 
standard theologians who elaborate and arrange in systematic 
order the matter which is furnished by the Fathers and Doctors. 
The science of theology draws also from every natural source of 
knowledge, from philosophy in particular; it makes inferences 
and deductions, constructs arguments and theories, investigates 
all the traces of truth in every direction ; and on the basis of faith 
it erects a vast structure which is continually enlarging its di- 
mensions, finishing more minutely its details, and decorating its 
spaces. It is a human work, having a human authority. Its 
authors, even though they be popes and bishops, are private doc- 
tors, not having the infallibility of prophets, apostles, popes 
teaching ex cathedrd, and the collective episcopate, or even a di- 
vine commission to teach in this particular way. Their works 
have, however, the approbation of the Holy See and the church 
in general, or at least some official approbation which suffices to 
give them less or more credit up to the very highest which 
uninspired human writings can deserve. They have also as their 
substance the doctrines of divine revelation contained in the 
written and unwritten word of God. Catholic theology is not 
the word of God, but it may be called, to use a rabbinical expres- 
sion, “the daughter of the word.” We cannot accommodate 
the rabbinical saying, “ Water is all Bible-lore, but Mishna is 
pure wine,” to Catholic theology ; but we may say that Bible- 
lore and apostolic teaching are pure wine, and Catholic theology 
wine and water. There is divine and there is human doctrine in 
it. The divine doctrine is, of itself, of faith, The human has 
certitude or probability, and a proportionate authority. 

The doctrinal teaching of bishops, of particular councils, of 
the Roman congregations, of the Sovereign Pontiffs when they 
are not judging or teaching ex cathedrd, may be only a repetition 
and an inculcation of that which is manifestly pertaining to faith 
or Catholic doctrine. Or, especially in the case of decisions 
emanating from the Holy See, such official doctrine, though not 
manifestly beforehand pertaining to the infallible teaching of the 
church, may become manifested as such by tacit or express con- 
sent and adhesion of the universal church. 
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Of themselves these dogmatic decrees are not final, irreform- 
able, infallible judgments, though they are authentic and possess- 
ed of official authority. 

The duty ofall Catholics in respect to these ecclesiastical de- 
cisions is thus explained by Hurter, who follows in the main the 
leading of Cardinal Franzelin: 


“ The assent to be rendered to a judgment either of an infallible teach- 
ing authority which nevertheless is not exercising its infallibility (for some 
one who possesses some kind of power does not and need not always use 
it according to its whole intensity), or of an authority not infallible, is not 
required to be adso/utely undoubting and in the highest degree firm. But 
it does not therefrom follow that it is lawful for the faithful to zudulge at 
pleasure an interior doubt, to withhold interior assent, to observe merely a 
respectful silence ; for unless we wish to subvert the entire moral and so- 
cial and even the rational order, we must admit several kinds of internal 
assent which can holda position between the assent which is indubious, 
firm above all things, infallible, and the state of doubt. 

“ Of what kind the assent ought to be cannot, however, easily be generz- 
cally defined, for this depends from various adjuncts and the form of the 
judgment. .. . It is the duty of good children of the church not to speak 
openly against the judgment of this authentic but not infallible tribunal, 
but to preserve a respectful silence ; it is, secondly, their duty to render an 
internal assent and conform their own judgment to it ; and, thirdly, the firm- 
ness of the internal assent will depend from the greater or lesser official 
authority of the teaching, and from the greater or lesser presumption of 
the consent of the supreme and infallible authority with the teaching in 
question. But if grave and solid reasons should occur to the mind ofa 
Catholic, especially such as are theological, which tend to the contrary side, 
it would be lawful for him to suspect, to doubt, to make his assent condi- 
tional, and even to hold it in suspense, until the consent of the universal 
church or of the Roman pontiff should become manifest; hence also it is 
lawful to appeal to a higher tribunal—viz., either to acouncil or to the Roman 
pontiff. Yet, although the judgment of such an authority not infallible 
may not always furnish odjectzve security, it furnishes in general sudbjecteve 
security, inasmuch as it is safe to all to embrace it ; and z¢ zs not safe, neither 
can violation of the duty of submission toward a divinely-constituted mag- 
istracy be avoided if it is done, to refuse to admit the decrees of such an 
authority. This can be so much the more readily admitted since, on ac- 
count of the extzre subjection of the faithful under the authority of the 
infallible magistracy, all assent given to judgments and declarations of a 
fallible authority is Aadctually, egutvalently, or interpretatively conditioned, 
although, so long as no grave and prudent reason for doubting occurs, it 
puts on an absolute form,” * 


A thorough elucidation of all this would take too long. We 
will only pick out one or two points, so that by the help of 
these we may bring our discussion to a distinct term and a prac- 
tical conclusion. 

* Compend. Theol., tom, i. tr. iv. De Fid, Reg., Num, 468. 
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One point is, that judgments of an authority not infallible, like 
individual judgments, are not of their own nature uncertain or 
erring, yet are liable more or less to the acczdent of error. In 
point of fact, these human authorities in the church have some- 
times erred. 

As our own private and individual judgment furnishes ordi- 
narily a secure subjective and practical rule, much more these 
judgments of authority ; and as in many cases we can be certain 
that our private judgments are actually unerring, we can be cer- 
tain generally, even in all but a few exceptional cases, that these 
ecclesiastical judgments are unerring. 

A second point is that the surest and best protection against 
errors of any fallible human authority through encroachment on 
private liberty by extending itself u/tra vires, going beyond its 
sphere, or by decisions against truth, is found in a more univer- 
sal, or a higher, but especially in the divine authority; control- 
ling, if necessary rectifying, the action of inferior magistracies; in 
the Catholic Church. 

Qui fidem exigit fidem astruat. One who exacts the assent of 
belief if he gives a sufficient reason does not encroach on our 
liberty. If the reason be insufficient, the exaction of belief is 
unjust so far as the reason falls short of the assent and submis- 
sion demanded, and our liberty is encroached upon if hindrances 
are put in the way of our freedom of dissenting. 

It is absurd to speak of any diminution of true and rightful 
intellectual liberty by any declaration of truth, or any precept 
concerning our moral duty in respect to it which emanates from 
legitimate power and does not transcend the preceptive authority 
of the power. The mind is enchained when error is forced upon 
it, or truth of which it has no evidence, and when it is unjustly 
hindered from the pursuit of truth. 

No Catholic can maintain or even think that the authority of 
the church, as it is in itself and-of divine institution, correctly 
understood, lawfully and justly exercised, infringes upon the 
reasonable liberty of the minds of her children, or opposes the 
reasonable liberty of the human sciences to expatiate at large, 
each one in its own domain. 

There are differences and discussions at the present time be- 
tween some Catholic scientists, ecclesiastics as well as laymen, 
with whom are associated theologians of.name and position, on 
one side; and other theologians of standing and repute on the 
other side; in which one main point is the delimitation of the ter- 
ritory which is open ground for discussion. The questions in 
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dispute mostly take their rise from physical sciences, history, 
archeology, the criticism and interpretation of the Scriptures 
in regard to these aforementioned matters, and cognate topics. 
Now, those who claim the larger domain of liberty may accuse 
those who concede only a smaller domain of encroaching on their 
free territory, by exacting too much in the name of authority. 
Certain matters are asserted by them to be still open questions, 
and they claim for Catholics the liberty of deciding on these re- 
spective theories, adopting them if they see reason, discarding 
them, if at all, on purely scientific grounds, but at all events keep- 
ing them intact from any theological censure. 

In these controversies those writers who give a greater exten- 
sion to the boundaries of Catholic faith or doctrine do not appeal 
to the solemn but to the ordinary magisterium of the church, and 
they derive their arguments against opinions or theories which 
they oppose from an interpretation of Scripture supported by 
the patristic and theological tradition. When they go so far as 
to say that a particular theory contradicts a Catholic dogma and 
is therefore altogether untenable, it is because they find some 
respectable theologians affirming that the contradictory of the 
said theory is a dogmatic truth, on the authority of a consent of, 
Fathers and Doctors, but not on that ofa definition of pope or 
council. In general they do not go so far as this in maintaining 
their own particular doctrine, but are content to claim for it only 
a theological certainty or a greater probability. 

There is no need that we should make any specification under 
this generic statement, and none whatever that we should proffer 
any advice to theologians, who understand perfectly well how to 
manage their own cause. But to scientists, and those who are 
specially interested in scientific questions, if they feel themselves 
obliged to be on the alert against real or supposed efforts to 
abridge their liberty, we recommend confidence in theology 
itself as a safeguard against any unjust aggressions of theolo- 
gians, trust in the wisdom of the church and her supreme doctor 
and ruler as a sure protection against any infringement of the 
reasonable liberty of the children of the church, and of science. 

Father Walworth, in an article which appeared last year in this 
magazine, has stated, succinctly and very ably, the impossibility 
of separating the sciences into little independent principalities, 
and theology among them.* The attempt ought not to be made, 
and Catholic scientists will violate their duty if they attempt it. 
But, besides this, the thing cannot be done. If particular theolo- 


* THE CATHOLIC WoRLD, October, 1884, pp. 11, 12. 
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gians contravene genuine and sound science, or condemn any 
scientific theories as heretical or erroneous in faith which are 
probably not so, they will be opposed by other theologians. If 
the authority of the Fathers and Doctors and of tradition is un- 
duly applied, and stretched beyond legitimate bounds, by writers 
whose opinions can be probably regarded as only doctrines of a 
school, or as belonging to the incidentals and merely human 
elements of traditional belief, such opinions will not be allowed 
to pass unquestioned as Catholic doctrine. They will be tested 
and tried in the most severe manner, and their quality and value 
ascertained. The disciplinary authority of the church may be 
exercised, if it seem good to the Holy See to intervene in the 
discussion. No class of Catholics, even scientists, can claim ex- 
emption from this disciplinary authority. There may be even 
future judgments ex cathedré by which the Sovereign Pontiff, 
either with or without an cecumenical council, will define more 
clearly and distinctly, in reference to some matters of contro- 
versy, what is of divine and Catholic faith, or certain by deduc- 
tion from revealed truths, and therefore, in technical language, 
de fide ecclesiasticd. If this is done, intellectual liberty will be in- 
creased, not diminished, by the liberation of the mind from a part 
of its liability to error, which is no privilege of liberty, but a 
defect in it. Theologians and the cultivators of other sciences 
have one common cause and one common interest—the cause of 
universal truth. There should be harmony and concurrence 
among them all. The progress of human science is an object of 
great importance and interest in the view of all who have an 
enlightened zeal for the advancement of the kingdom of Christ 
on the earth and the highest temporal and spiritual welfare of 
humanity. The reigning Pontiff and the bishops in concurrence 
with him have exhibited their sense of the great value of human 
science by their solemn declarations concerning philosophy, and 
their united, universal efforts to secure its thorough cultivation 
in all Catholic institutions of learning. Philosophy is a human 
science, and the queen of sciences. Physical science is one of its 
provinces, and the cultivation of this part of the general domain 
has been specially recommended and encouraged. There are 
particular reasons for this at the present time, and on account of 
these same reasons Catholic scientists who are thoroughly versed 
in their branches and are distinguished masters in them are to be 
held in high honor and esteem and their labors to be estimated 
as of extreme value. 

The founding of new or augmenting of already existing Ca- 

VOL, XLII,—22 
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tholic universities is a kind of grand and noble undertaking 
which is engaging at the present time the attention and calling 
forth the energy of the rulers and leading members of the church 
to a remarkable degree. The very idea of these universities re- 
quires that all branches of knowledge, both sacred and secular, 
should be cultivated within their precincts. Laymen must be 
and will be associated with ecclesiastics in their academic boards 
and faculties. Harmony and concurrence of all toward one end, 
which is, in respect to the work of instructing pupils, the forma- 
tion of good and well-educated Catholic clergymen and laymen, 
require that order should prevail throughout the whole system. 
There is a rational order reducing the sciences themselves to a 
harmonious system. There are distinct provinces and realms 
with their own autonomies, but there is one empire, over which 
Philosophy reigns as empress in the natural order, subject herself 
to the spiritual supremacy of Theology. This subordination does 
not hamper the lawful liberty or true progress of philosophy or 
any of the inferior sciences. Father Liberatore, one of the emi- 
nent philosophers of this half-century, a pioneer in the great 
work of restoring scholastic philosophy to its ancient and right- 
ful dominion, well expresses the truth in regard to this point : 


“ Legitimate liberty does not reject all subjection; otherwise God, who 
alone is altogether possessed of self-dominion and subject to no other, 
would alone be free. But the freedom of created beings, and of whatever 
is related to them, demands only that the dominion of every foreign prin- 
cipality to whose control they are not subject by the order of nature should 
be excluded. Now, what is more agreeable to the order of nature than 
that fallible reason should obey infallible reason, and that speculations 
which can by the occasion of human infirmity be affectad by falsehood 
should be aided by the light of those truths which admit no fellowship 
with anything whatever which is false? The subjection of which we speak 
imports, however, only so much as this. For it is not exacted that philo- 
sophy should want its own proper principles, or be deprived of a sphere 
of the merely natural order in which it may expatiate without let or hin- 
drance. Nevertheless, it is bound to expatiate within that sphere in such 
a way as never to contradict the truths of the faith or the conclusions 
which are thence deduced. If it should do this it would embrace false- 
hoods as being truths, since nothing but falsehood can ever be contrary to 
truth. Wherefore it is evident that the subjection of which we speak, so 
far from hindering, very much aids the advancement of philosophy, there 
being no progress conceivable which is not in and for the truth. 

“ This is illustrated by the facts of experience, for philosophy has never 
received greater augmentations than when it has faithfully ministered to 
theology; never has it fallen into more degrading errors than when, allured 
by the desire of an unwholesome liberty, it has withdrawn itself from her 
light and guardianship.” * 


* Inst, Philos., Prolegom., sec. iii, 
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All this is specifically true of the physical sciences, as well as 
of philosophy in general. Instruction in all branches must, there- 
fore, be subject to ecclesiastical, disciplinary control, especially 
that of the supreme authority, the Holy See. Otherwise chaos, 
disorder, and the thwarting of the end for which universities are 
intended will be the result. In like manner the less formal, un- 
official teaching of the doctors in natural philosophy and science, 
as well as that of doctors in theology, must be subject to the dis- 
ciplinary control of the authority divinely constituted in the Ca- 
tholic Church. A disturbance of this order shakes the founda- 
tions not only of faith but of science. For there is but one uni- 
versal objective criterion of truth, and the subjective criteria 
are all closely associated and intimately joined with each other 
and with the objective criterion. 





THE SATYRS. 


THERE lived a hermit in a lonely land, 
Who, though he saw the luscious forest growth 
And meadow verdure on all sides expand, 
Seemed solitary there, a world-lost child, 
Dwelling, as man’s soul in his body doth, 

Lone in a lonely wild. 


At night the tall grass in the haunted field 
Was trampled by brute-hoofs ; a shadowy throng, 
With foreheads horned, obscured the moon's broad shield, 
That glimmered low, from misty depths arriving ; 
Rude cries with purer voices mingled long— 
Angels with satyrs striving. 


At sunset once, across the meadows dim, 

Untinged by traces of the sunset fires 

Still glowing far away beyond the rim 

Of twilight and its dusky peace divine, 

He saw, with glittering domes and glimmering spires, 
A golden city shine. 
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SOLITARY ISLAND. 
PART FOURTH. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE TRUTH AT LAST, 


FLORIAN resumed professional labors with a.zest somewhat 
keen after his long and odd confinement on Solitary Island. It 
had been a trying time for him, but he felt that he had come out 
of those hard circumstances a victor. They had left little trace 
on him, and he had put the incident of his father’s death out of 
his life as thoroughly as he had shelved the death of his sister, 
the loss of Ruth, and the late election. Life’s busy round was 
gone over as evenly and as hopefully as if these tragedies had 
never been. Yet he could not deny that his real self had been 
held up to him in the quiet of his late retreat more minutely than 
at any time in the last ten years. He had even come close to ad- 
mitting the truth of the portrait which nature’s mirror presented 
to him. But it was a little too ghastly for truth, he thought, and 
he put off an inspection of it until such time as his discerning 
mind had recovered its nice balance. When that time came he 
had forgotten it. And, besides, he had to admit to himself that 
these out-of-the-way events threw a shadow long enough to reach 
the pleasantest of his days. They were shelved, indeed, but not 
annihilated. He was human, after all, he said, when a protracted 
period of restlessness troubled him. With another man it would 
have been the “ blues’ or lonesomeness; with him it was an indi- 
gestion, or a phenomenon independent of the will. He bore it as 
evenly and placidly as he bore a rainy day or a vexatious lawsuit. 
There would be an end to it some time. A calm, steady glance 
on the road ahead was enough to neutralize the effect of depres- 
sion. ‘It could not be said that he had a habit of dreaming in 
the daylight. In studying a political or legal problem he occa- 
sionally wandered into unpractical speculations on the incidents 
or personages of a suit. Not often. Nowadays he fell into a 
habit of reviewing events connected with his father’s mournful 
history, and of studying those points at which his own and 
Linda’s life had come in contact with the life of the solitary 
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prince. These reveries had always one unvarying conclusion. 
Over his face passed that spasm of anguish which twisted the 
body like the rack, and which had. attacked him many times on 
the island. He blamed the pictures and mementoes in his room 
for this weakness. There was the painting of the yacht, and 
Ruth's portrait, and a score of pretty things belonging to that 
former time. A glimpse of any one of them disturbed him, but 
he had not the heart to put them away. He was content to await 
the time when all these things would stand in his memory like 
distant mountains wrapped in a heavenly mist. He had lost 
none of his political standing by his defeat, and the Senate was 
open to him. He had resolved to accept the office. It would be 
avery quiet affair, and its dulness would be a safe refuge for 
a vessel without any definite harbor. His love-affairs were not 
going smoothly, which did not surprise or ruffle him. Barbara 
was acting oddly. He had said to her a few short, polite words 
on the general character of her Clayburg visit which were cer- 
tain to put an end to escapades of that sort. She had a stock of 
other annoyances, however, and dealt them out carelessly. At 
an assembly she had chatted much with Rossiter and the count 
in turn. When he gave her his impressive reasons why she should 
do these things no more she had laughed at him and done them 
again. Finally the climax was capped when he encountered the 
insidious Russian in Barbara’s reception-room. It was certainly 
an odd thing for Florian to show his feeling strongly, but he did 
so on this occasion. His face paled slightly and a light sweat 
‘burst out on his forehead, while the hands hanging at his side 
shook as if with an ague. He stood in the doorway, unable to 
move for an instant, his eyes fixed on the count with an expres- 
sion which frightened Barbara into a faint scream. Vladimir 
smiled with deep satisfaction, and, bowing politely to the lady, 
bade her good-morning and withdrew. The scream brought 
Florian to his senses, and Barbara’s pretty and anxious inquiries 
were met with his usual self-possession. 

“ My dear,” said he—and the little lady recognized the tone 
very well; it always reminded her of the late visit to Clayburg— 
“the count is obnoxious to me for the very best reasons. I do 
not wish to see you and him together again on any occasion. As 
for coming to your house, it must be his last visit.” 

“ And you were such friends!” pouted she. “ But I don’t care 
two pins for him, and I think it annoys him so to see us together. 
You are just a little, a very little, hard, Flory. Confess, now, are 
you not?” 
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“Not hard enough for him,” the great man said savagely, 
“there is so much of the devil in him.” 

Barbara was both curious and venturesome. What was the 
secret of their mutual dislike? It was something more than mere 
jealousy, and she would like to know it. Until she found out the 
cause her intentions were to keep on terms with the count. It 
would require caution and secrecy. What of that? She was too 
clever to be caught by such a mass of dignity as her beloved 
Florian, who was unacquainted with short cuts in life’s path, 
would not take them if he was, and fancied his promised wife 
fashioned after his ideas. Barbara and the count became quite 
friendly once more on the understanding that he was to keep 
out of Florian’s way. Every art known to the fair widow was 
used to win from the count the secret of his broken relations 
with Florian—which he never told, of course, but amused and 
revenged himself instead by filling Barbara’s mind with wild 
longings for the title and grandeur to which Florian had so 
lately resigned the right. He made her believe it quite possible 
that these things could yet be obtained, and, by picturing the 
glories of the Russian court, made the life of a senator’s wife in 
Washington appear by contrast a tedious bore. The astute Bar- 
bara was caught fast in the trap, and from that moment Florian 
was beset with artifices and entreaties. She began by pretended 
delight in Washington life. 

“To move in elegant costume at the most select entertain- 
ments, leaning on your arm, Florian, will raise me to the topmost 
height of my ambition. I will be the star of society, the bright, 
political shrine before which the little men and women—little be- 
cause of my greatness—will fall and adore. And I shall affect the 
title of princess, you know, in a quiet way, of course, until people 
will talk of me by no other name. O Florian! after all, how 
very tawdry our Washington court must be to that gorgeous one 
where by right you should be.” 

“ And if I were there,” said *he, smiling, “you would still be 
nothing more than the widow Merrion. The prince of the blood 
would be too far above you to think of marriage.” 

“ How very true!” she said, with a pretty sigh. “ Florian, I 
have.a secret to reveal to you.” 

“] thought you kept your pretty secrets for Father Baretti.” 
And there was a faint touch of scorn in his voice. She pouted. 

“ That odious man! It is no longer he, but Father Simplicius, 
who hears my stories about you and other people.” 

“So you really do believe in what you practise,” said Florian 
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in a cold, indifferent way that would have almost killed Linda to 


see. 
“You will never believe in my sincerity,” she replied re- 


proachfully. 

“When you dropped the pharisaical sentiment I thought you 
would drop the religion, too. Well, you are a great improve- 
ment on Ruth and—” He could not quite bring himself to utter 
in cold blood that other name which he had covered with so 
much shame. Barbara did it for him maliciously. 

“ And the secret,” said she, “ was connected with your great 
title, my prince. I dreamed for a time that I might induce you 
to give up this tawdry, muddy life in a backwoods country and 
to go back to Russia. I did so long to bea real princess! But 
I am sorry for it, and I beg pardon for it a hundred times.” 

“T have felt it a pity myself,” he said, to her intense astonish- 
ment, “that the thing could not be done. I am tired of the re- 
public, worn out with disgust—moth-eaten, in fact. Before I re- 
signed my rights the matter was a dangerous possibility ; now it 
is absurd to think of it. Yet I do dream of it sometimes,” he add- 
ed meditatively, ‘‘and there is a legal quibble which, apart from 
justice, renders it feasible. Yet it is absurd.” 

Her whole body trembled with eagerness. 

“ What is the quibble?” she said, with assumed indifference. 

“Oh! you would not understand it, perhaps, if I told you.” 

“Try me, Florian—oh! do try me. I love quibbles.” 

“As you love sweets, without exactly knowing what they 
are.” 

“ Florian,” she said as her eagerness burst bonds, “do take ad- 
vantage of that quibble and try to win your title. We were not 
made for this horrid, home-spun American life. I shall just die 
thinking of what might have been, if you do not make the attempt 
at least.” 

He mistook her eagerness for satire and showed her a case- 

knife. ; 
“Take that,” said he, “and stab me to the heart. It is as 
well to do it now as to wait for a Russian spy to do it for 
you.” 
She looked at him and the knife for a few moments, until the 
meaning broke upon her mind and with it the full malice of the 
count’s late suggestions. 

“Do you suppose, my dear,” he said, amused at her astonish- 
ment, “that if there were a chance of obtaining my title and 
estates I would hesitate? I got what was possible, and with 
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that we must be satisfied. An American prince is an oddity. 
Let us enjoy what glory we may from it.” 

“Hard fortune, my prince,” she replied, with a bitter sob. 
He was troubled no more with these longings. 

Barbara did not, however, give up her pleasant dealings with 
the count. She enjoyed a petty revenge upon him by allowing 
him to continue his lectures on the glories of the Russian court, 
and in return described to him imaginary scenes with Florian in 
which the latter, for patriotic motives, utterly refused to leave 
America. It did not take the shrewd Russian long to discover 
that she was playing with him. Was he always to be the sport 
of this woman and the politician ? 

‘You are a clever inventor,” he said one evening, “and I see 
that you have discovered me. You are bound to remain in poli- 
tics, Yankee politics, when it lies in your power to enjoy the 
refined pleasures of a civilized court. There is no accounting 
for tastes.” 

“Is Florian any the less a prince in America?” she asked. 
“ According to your doctrines his blood is as blue and his title 
as good as any in Europe. With that I am satisfied.” 

“ Always Florian,” he said, unable to hide his fiery jealousy, 
“If you should lose this manly paragon, what then?” 

“If!” And she laughed in her exasperating way. 

“You are playing with fire, dear lady. You do not know 
me. I have not given you up. I never will. I can destroy him 
in a breath, and if you do not take care I wi// destroy him. My 
mother’s prayers have kept me from nothing so far, and I do not 
suppose they are yet more powerful.” 

“ You are charming, count, when you talk and look like that. 
How many times have you made the same protestations ?” 

“ Believe me, never before. Barbara, Barbara, you are—” 

“ There, there, count, do not be unfair. I know all that you 
would tell me and sincerely believe it. Let us talk of something 
—well, interesting.” 

He ground his teeth in silence and asked himself how much 
longer he would be the scorn of this butterfly. 

“If the door opened now to admit your Florian—” 

« Always Florian,” she interrupted reproachfully. 

“In what a position you would be after his commands to you 
concerning my visits!” 

“ But he will not open the door, and if he did you would not 
be found here. The window, these curtains, your honor— 
what a number of happy circumstances I trust to!” 
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“Pshaw! what is the matter with me? I have never allowed 
myself to be led by a string so with any woman. And my hand 
holding the winning card! One word and Florian would look 
on you with horror. What is the matter with me that I do not 
utter it?” 

“The matter with you, count,” said she, looking at her watch 
to hide a faint apprehension, “is that you have stayed too long. 
Now take yourself off while the door is open to you, or you may 
have to go by the window.” 

“One word, one little word,” said the count, half to himself, 
“and you are assured tome. I swear my belief that Florian 
would never wish to see your face again.” ‘ 

“If you will not go,” she said, rising, with a trembling voice, 
“T must leave you. You have always treated me with honor—” 

“And I am bound so to treat you always,” he exclaimed, at 
once jumping to his feet. ‘“ You shall not be compromised on 
my account, even to satisfy my hate for your lover. My time 
will come, and this hand which now I embrace—will you per- 
mit me—” He kissed her hand while she stood laughing at his 
foolish devotion ; and this was the tableau which greeted the cold, 
‘steady gaze of Florian entering at that moment by the softly-open- 
ing door. There was an awkward pause. Barbara grew pale to 
the last degree of pallor, and the count felt a thrill of delight leap 
along his veins. The great man alone was equal to the occasion, 
for he strode into the room as if nothing had happened, and 
made his politest bow to the two guilty ones. The count took 
his hat and retired towards the door until Florian detained 
him. 

“You may leave here with a wrong impression of my rela- 
tions to Mrs. Merrion,” he said as blandly as was possible, “ which 
I wish to correct. I once presented her to you as my promised 
wife. It was a pleasantry which now merits explanation. The 
lady herself will assure you that henceforth she is less to me than 
to you or any other man.” 

The count bowed with a sardonic smile, but Barbara rushed 
to Florian and threw both her arms about him amid a storm of 
sobs. In vain he endeavored to loosen her hold. 

“He threatened you, Florian!” she cried. “He said you 
were in his power. I did it for your sake. Oh! do not be cruel, 
do not be hasty. A little time, my love—time, time, time!” 

Florian was staggered out of his stoical calm by this plausible 
explanation, and looked at the count inquiringly. 

“It is true,” said the latter proudly, “and if you will come 
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with me I can show you the truth of what madame is pleased to 
assert of me.” 

“T will go,” said Florian in a voice which made her heart 
quake. 

“Remember, sir, that the truth will bring a heavy penalty on 
your head.” 

“You must not go to-night, Florian,” she sobbed—‘ oh! not 
to-night, my dearest. Wait until you are recollected. Appear- 
ances are against you and me, and this man is your sworn 
enemy.” 

He flung her off almost rudely. 

“You are under suspicion also,” he said in that same awful 
voice, the voice of suppressed rage or fear. “Be silent until I 
come again. Not a word!” 

She fell back among her cushions as the doors closed on the 
two men and their footsteps died gradually away. But in an 
instant the sharp sense of danger revived her fainting senses, and 
with all her strength she began to cast about for means to pre- 
vent a catastrophe. They were going to the count’s residence, 
probably, and some one must follow them and interfere in Flo- 
rian’s behalf. Paul Rossiter! He was at Madame De Pon 
sonby’s, without doubt, and, though hateful to Florian, the very 
man, her instinct told her, to save her lover. Quick with 
cloak and out with the carriage, and fly, horses, at your best 
speed to the street where the poet lives! The servant, opening 
the door to a hasty and violent ring, is struck with terror at sight 
of the wild figure which silently rushes past her and up the broad 
stair; and Frances, tranquilly passing across the hall, comes face 
to face with the one woman in the world whom she has most 
cause to dislike. . 

“Mr. Rossiter!” gasps Barbara. ‘“ Quick—oh! quick, where 
is he?” 

“ Mr. Rossiter is not in,” Frances replied, trembling like a leaf. 

“TI must find him,” wringing her hands; “ it is a matter of life 
and death. It concerns Mr. Wallace.” 

The pale face becomes paler still, and a question forms itself 
on her lips, but her pride will not permit her to utter it. She 
writes the address of Mr. Peter Carter on a card and hands it to 
her. 

“If you do not find him there return here, and perhaps I can 
help you.” 

Barbara is half-way down the stairs before the last word is 
uttered, and in a moment the carriage is flying round to the next 
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street at full speed, but not as fast as her mind travels to terrible 
consequences. Paul, seated on the bed in Mr. Carter’s warm 
room, hears the light step on the stair in wonder, but relights 
Peter’s pipe and reclines lazily to enjoy the philosopher’s small- 
talk and gaze at him through half-closed eyes. Peter is in what 
he calls undress uniform, his shirt-sleeves rolled up, while his 
face glistens in the firelight and his hair stands up like an in- 
verted broom. 

“It is just the time me lady admirers call on me,” Peter says, 
placidly drawing long puffs from the pipe; “and, strangely 
enough, they are not disenchanted by this deshadbille.” 

“You do not look much worse than usual,” says fun-loving 
Paul. And at that moment the steps outside are close to the 
door ; there is a knock, and close upon it enters Barbara, in her 
excitement more lovely to bewildered Peter than she has ever 
been. Both men jump to their feet, and Peter makes a desperate 
rush for his best coat. 

“It is of Florian!” Barbara cries out, exhausted. ‘“ He is 
going to fight a duel with Count Behrenski. You can stop it. 
You can save him, Mr. Rossiter. There is no time to be lost. 
There is the count’s address,” pushing a card into his hand, “ and 
no time to lose. For Florian’s sake!” 

Then she sinks down in utter helplessness and begins to sob 
weakly, while the two men stand, in their first astonishment, 
looking blankly at the unexpected vision. 

It was the first moment of pause since the scene between the 
count and Florian. Peter slowly grasped the meaning of her 
words, and, disgusted, laid down his. coat, thought of Frances, 
and took it up again; finally put it on with a vicious jerk, and 
glowered with determined indifference upon the weeping beauty. 
The poet grasped the situation almost before Barbara spoke, and 
he stood looking down at her without much pity, and with a 
half-formed resolution not to interfere. Better thoughts, and the 
recollection of Frances, and of the hermit too, dismissed that un- 
formed hard-heartedness. He poured a few drops of brandy into. 
a glass and gave it to her. 

“ Before I can do anything,” said he gently, “ I must know in 
detail what has happened and what is expected of me.” 

Barbara told her story without a break. 

“1 do not know what power the count may have over him,” 
Barbara whimpered, “ but I fear it’s something dreadfully real.” 

“The power of a greater divil over a lesser,” Peter said sourly. 
But neither noticed the words, and Paul went on to say that he 
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thought he could understand it, and that perhaps a duel would 
be less fatal than the interview which the count proposed. 

“T shall take your carriage,” said he, “and go after them, 
doing what I can.” 

Paul had not a great sorrow for the mess into which Florian 
‘had got himself, but for Frances’ sake, and for the sake of the 
dead prince, and partly out of pity for Florian himself, he felt 
anxious to prevent the revelations which the count might pos- 
sibly make. He had a very strong suspicion as to what they 
might be; nothing certain, but even the possibility was dire 
enough to be avoided. 

“It would make him a saint or drive him insane,” was the 
current of his thoughts, “unless he is made of material alto. 
gether inhuman ’’—words that had a curious resemblance to Flo. 
rian’s quotation while on the island: “‘ That way madness lies.” 

The poet was destined to be late in his charitable mission. 
The two rivals in the affections of Barbara had lost no time in 
reaching the luxurious quarters of the count, and about the time 
when Barbara reached Peter's garret a momentous conversa- 
tion had begun. Each raged with sincere hatred of the other, 
and each was sufficiently destitute of principle to use any means 
to compass the other’s destruction. The successful rival saw his 
success smirched and befouled by his jealous opponent. The 
count could not forgive the deception which had been practised 
on him, and, thoroughly unscrupulous, had little pity for the de- 
ceiver. With courage and bitterness they sat down to their 
weighty conversation. The count, having the advantage, could 
afford to be slow and sarcastic. 

“ An odd change this,” he said, “for us who were friends.” 

“Spare your sentiment,” Florian replied, “and come to the 
point. And let us understand each other. You said I was in 
your power, and you used that assertion to intrude yourself on 
my promised wife. I do not think the first true, and the second 
merits a punishment which you shall certainly receive—on con- 
ditions.” 

“A capital phrase—-on conditions,” sneered the count. 
“There are many conditions, then, why I shall never receive 
the merited punishment. First of all, Madame Merrion is clever. 
I never made use of agy threats to induce her to receive me. 
She has permitted my visits, secretly, of course, since you for- 
bade her the pleasure of my company. At my instigation she 
urged you to make an attempt to regain the title you lately sold. 
She does not care for me as she does for you, I know. You out 
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of the way, I foresee what would happen. Of course I have 
left no means untried to put you out of the way. This interview 
is one of them. It is my trump card.” 

He looked into Florian’s set face with the old, gay, devilish 
look that the great man had often admired. There was anything 
but admiration in his soul then. Even the count awed a little 
under the intense purpose expressed in his frowning face. 

“Your father is dead,” said he suddenly. “1 know ¢hat, you 
see, and also who did it. Have you never suspected?” 

“ Your spy,” said Florian, with a shudder and a groan. 

“He sent the bullet,” the count said, “obeying in that an- 
other’s will. But there were circumstances, remote and proxi- 
mate, which led to the crime. I mean, have you never suspected 
them?” 

“Is that the secret of your power?” asked Florian, shading 
his face for an instant to hide its contortions of pain and horror. 
His voice was very low and quavering, almost pitiful. From 
that moment until the count had finished speaking he uttered not 
a word. 

“ Ah! you do suspect it,” said the count wickedly, “and you 
see I do not spare you. But you have not gone into the secret 
so deeply as I. You and I, my Florian, are a dangerous and bad 
pair. The prayers of your father and my mother have only 
made us worse, and it is lucky that our faces and wills are set 
toward the—well, best not to mention it, perhaps.” 

Florian said nothing when he paused. He was listening like 
one in a terrible dream for the one point of this discourse which 
concerned him. 

“| will do you the honor of believing that had you foreseen 
the circumstances arising from your manner of life for years 
past you would have changed it. I would not, I fear. You 
might not, for your ambition has always been strong enough to 
blind you to truth and right. Pardon me for moralizing, but I 
wish you to understand me fully. You are a man I have never 
trusted since I knew you, and never could trust. Had you not 
dropped your faith ”—Florian started as if struck—“ to become 
a politician it would have been different. With a man who has 
once been a firm Catholic it is dangerous to deal. You went 
looking for your father; so did we. You were afraid to find 
him ; we were also, or at least I was, for I foresaw his taking- 
off. You were afraid his appearance would lose to you the 
title-sale money. The motives of each of us compare to the 
son’s disadvantage, do they not?” 
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It was of little use for Vladimir to fix his mocking eyes on 
the averted face. The great man, face to face with the spectre 
which had so long stood at his side, had only its horrid features 
in his gaze. 

“Well, you begin to comprehend, my Florian; you begin to 
recognize your own soul in this mirror of mine. You were false 
to a son's instincts because of your ambition; you were false to 
a lover’s instincts because of your unprincipled passion. What 
folly it was to expect you would be faithful to your friend when 
he stood in your way! You fooled us all very cunningly—alas! 
only in the end to shame yourself. You left your princely father 
exposed to the bullet of the assassin when a little honesty and 
patience would have saved him. How could you suppose I, the 
libertine, the unprincipled one, would have borne your insults in 
quiet? We continued to look for the father you deserted, and 
we found him. Your ambition left him exposed to our fury. 
But I was merciful. I had no taste for blood, for the blood of 
an unfortunate, a countryman, a co-religionist, my friend’s father. 
I would have saved him but for you.” 

Again the great man started, and his face, hidden from the 
count, was twisted shapeless from that inward agony. The 
Russian’s face had assumed a stern, malignant expression as he 
bent his fierce eyes on his foe and sometime friend. The last 
words he uttered as one would thrust the knife into a man’s 
heart. 

“T would have saved him but for you. You left the honored 
woman whom you had solemnly promised to marry, to deprive me 
of the one woman of my life—a woman far below your standard, 
hypocritical but charming; a woman to further your ambitions, 
but not to be the mother of Catholic children. As your desire 
for money exposed your father to danger, so your desire for this 
woman destroyed him. You remember that day which revealed 
to me your love for Barbara Merrion—a selfish, cruel love, doing 
no honor even to her. How you triumphed over me! You 
sent me home mad! I shall never forget that day on which I 
sealed my own damnation, if there be damnation, because of you! 
The spy had found your father! What shall I do with him? he 
asked ; and | said, Kill him!” 

There was still no need to look at Florian, now plunged into 
the depths of shame and agony. He uttered no moan even! Out- 
side there was a roll of carriage-wheels, and presently the servant 
was knocking at the door with Paul’s card. The count read it, 
and upon second thought declined to see the gentleman, but the 
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poet was already in the room making his apologies. One look at 
Florian convinced him that he had come too late. 

“There is no need for me to say anything, count,” he explain- 
ed, “ since I see you have done the mischief I wished to prevent.” 

The Russian smiled, although he too was pale from emotion 
and—triumph. He rejoiced in his success, in the humiliation 
of his rival, in the joy of once more possessing Barbara, even if 
it had been accomplished through a dreadful crime. Low as 
Florian was, he was yet a degree lower. He whispered his 
last accusing words in the great man’s ear with something like 
a laugh. 

“ The bullet of Nicholas slew your father, and I permitted it ; 
but you—you—” He broke off abruptly and turned to Paul, his 
hateful feelings almost bursting from his worn, evil face, his finger 
pointed at Florian. 

“ Behold the murderer of his father!" he cried. 

Florian rose and his face came into the light. A dumb animal 
would have pitied its woe, and the poet gave a cry of anger and 
sorrow which the politician did not hear. He bowed mechani- 
cally to the two and walked out gravely and steadily as a man 
proudly going to execution. 

“If 1 were his friend, sir,” the poet said in his simple, truthful 


way, “or had the slightest claim upon him, I would feel happy in 
the right to punish you for what you have done.” 

“ Mr. Rossiter,” replied the Russian courteously, “I would be 
sorry if you had aclaim. He deserves no pity. It will do him 
good, the knowledge which he has of himself. You will excuse 


me.” 

He offered his hand, which the poet did not take, and the 
look which he cast at the shapely member, as if he saw its bloody 
stain, brought an instant’s flush to the brazen cheek. Paul went 
out to his carriage, and as he entered it he heard the gay voice of 
Vladimir humming a joyous tune. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE HIDDEN LIFE. 


SMALL consolation Paul had for Barbara when he returned to 
Peter’s attic. Every thought flew from her mind but one when 
he entered in a thoughtful yet satisfied mood. 

“I think you can go home,” he said, “and give yourself no 
uneasiness, There will be no duel—at least to-night. The gen- 
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tlemen were excited but courteous, as far as I could discover. 
Florian went off, and | saw no more of him.” Her countenance 


fell. 
“Ts it all so very well?” she asked dolefully. “ Your words are 


doubtful.” 

“They should not be,” he replied, “for the affair between 
them passed off in rather dull style. I can assure you there will 
be no duel. If you see Mr. Wallace to-morrow no doubt he can 
explain everything to your satisfaction.” 

“T must be satisfied,” shaking her head sadly, while the tears 
began to fall. “Oh! what a wretched woman I am, and to know 
that my folly has caused it all.” 

The two gentlemen were silent, and perhaps unsympathetic. 
Her empire was gone in more than one quarter. She gave Paul 
her hand and asked to be led to her carriage. Peter held the 
lamp as they descended the stairs, standing in stolid dulness like 
a podgy Fate, while his butterfly passed out of the circle of light 
into the lower darkness—passed out of his life altogether, and out 
of the life of every one with whom she had been connected in 
these pages, and that, too, without a single salute from the gallant 
Bohemian whom she had so often deceived. 

““« Fare thee well! and if for ever, still for ever, fare thee well,’” 
hummed Peter in mingled sorrow and disdain. “ Ye’re the last 
woman I'll ever bother me old head over. The world is no 
longer Arcadia or Paradise. Eve is still the betrayer of Adam. 
Oh! the groans these beauties have drawn from my aching heart. 
It’s not aching much now, though, considering. Is she gone, 
Paul, b’y? Has the fairy taken flight? I’m bowed down with 
grief entirely this evening.” 

“ She’s gone,” said Paul thoughtfully as he took his old place 
on the bed, while Peter resumed his undress uniform. 

“Gone! O mournful word! Gone out of my life for ever- 
more, b’y. I did adore that woman in a Platonic way; her 
smiles alone were divinities, and her eyes—it would have been 
better for me had they squinted instead o’ bein’ the loveliest 
jewels in a woman’s head. Poor thing! if she had a heart, and I 
had met her before Maria charmed me with her dignified ways, 
who knows what might have happened? Who knows?” 

Peter went off into a reverie while speculating on the might- 
have-been, and Paul, diverted from annoying thoughts by the 
picture which he presented, amused himself with sketching the 
poky garret and its odd central figure wrapped ina cloud of 
smoke. 
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“ Who knows,” mumbled Peter—“ who knows? I was a hand. 
some fellow once before my nose was flattened in an American 
duel—with fists, d’ye see! But the fellow wore copper knuckles, 
I could swear. Poor little treacherous Barbara! no more a Cath- 
olic than the man wid a gizzard. Yet a sweet soul, if she wasn’t 
so deceivin’. O Peter, old b’y!—no, not Peter, but Parker—ye 
are for ever done with females now, until ye meet the sympathetic 
heart ye have always looked for. God help ye, me fine old gen- 
tleman! it’s hard lines have come to ye at last.” 

To this melancholy strain Peter mumbled himself asleep, and 
the poet, leaving him to struggle with a ponderous snore, stole 
quietly back to the attic on the opposite street. It was after mid- 
night, and yet ske was waiting for him with her heart in her eyes 
and every beat of it sounding Florian’s name. She did not need 
to ask him for his information. 

“Tam troubled for his sake as well as yours,” he said, and 
the kindly words brought a smile to her lips. “He has heard 
what I threatened to tell him, from no very gentle lips, and he 
looked when he left us as if his heart had been cruelly wrung. I 
do not know if the truth will make him ill or bring him to his 
senses. It is better that you should not know it yet. I shall 
watch him and keep guard over him for your sake and his father’s 
until any possible danger is passed.”’ 

She thanked him gently and went to her own room. The 
poet climbed to his attic, sadly haunted by Florian’s despairing 
face. 

“That time truth struck home,” said he to himself, “and 
pretty sharply. If it does not drive him to any extreme it may 
have a healthy effect on him. But his eyes looked bad.” 

He did not like to utter the thought which troubled him. 
Florian’s mental balance was remarkable, but the events of a 
few months past were of a kind to shake the reason of strong 
souls, 

Neither Florian nor Barbara were to be seen the next day, or 
the day after, nor the third day. The papers had a curious 
Tumor then of the sudden departure for Europe of the accom- 
plished Barbara and a well-known attaché of the Russian em- 
bassy, but Paul would not believe it until a perfumed note in 
Barbara’s handwriting reached him. Every one seemed to make 
him their confidant : 


Dear Mr. Rossiter : 


Try to believe everything people say of me in the next two 
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weeks. My word for it, it is all true. I was married to Count 
Behrenski this morning. He convinced me it was all over be- 
tween me and Florian; and if it almost broke my heart to know 
that, it did not cloud my senses to my own advantages. I ama 
Russian, at all events. I wish you luck in your love-affair. With 
the count’s permission, I send a kiss to that dearest of old idiots, 
Mr. Maria De Ponsonby Lynch. Au revoir / 

BARBARA, COUNTESS BEHRENSKI. 


Paul read this soberly to Peter, who received it with his ac- 
customed roar. 

“ Be George, b’y, that’s good now, an’t it?” examining the 
paper critically. ‘“ Maria ought-to see it. It would give her an 
idea of the way outsiders look at her treatment of me. I’ll show 
it to her. It’s a fine writer ye are, Barbara. Oh! the dainty 
little e’s and 7’s, wid curls as pretty as her own. Mr. Maria !—ha! 
ha! but that’s sharp,now. I like sharpthings. An old idiot, hey? 
What the divil did she mean by that? An old idiot! Me, P. C. 
Lynch, the dearest of old idiots! That for the huzzy!” snapping 
his fingers in sudden rage. “ An’if that’s the kind of company 
you keep, Paul Rossiter, who vilify your friends in notes and 
letters—” 

“ Now see here, Peter,” said the poet impressively, “do you 
mean to insinuate that in calling you an idiot Barbara did not 
come as near to the truth about you as any one can come?” 

“ Well, may be so,” growled Peter less furiously, “ but I don’t 
like to see such things in writing. It’s next to libel. It’s all well 
enough in words, that come an’ go, but not in writing. I'll burn 
this.” 

The news of Mrs. Merrion’s departure in the r6® of countess, 
after exciting the usual wonder of the town, settled out of sight. 
It did not reflect on Florian, whose broken engagement to the 


widow was not known; and still it would have mattered little to . 


him, under present circumstances, if that disgrace had been flung 
upon him. He was not to be found in his office nor in his board- 
ing house, but, with his usual careful foresight, he had left writ- 
ten instructions for his clerk, without hinting at any date of 
return. Paul grew more and more uneasy when a week had 
passed and there was no news of him. Frances, with her wistful 
eyes and a dread in her face which he alone understood, came to 
him daily for information. That he could not give it frightened 
both, and vainly the poet cudgelled his brains to discover some 
clue to Florian’s motives for suddenly disappearing. Had he 
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gone to the island? What could bring him there in the early 
days of March? If he were repentant— 

“There, that will do,” said the poet; “that’s not a sensible 
thought, and I don’t know as I’ve had any sensible thoughts 
about this whole matter. I think I’ll turn to the unexpected for 
a change.” 

“What can we do?” was Frances’ daily cry. 

“I can go to Clayburg,” he said, almost with a blush. “I 
have a silly idea that perhaps great misfortune has made him 
penitent, and he has gone to do penance over his father’s grave.” 

“That is it,” said Frances eagerly. “I knew it would come 
tothat. Mercy is not beyond him, Paul. Oh! go, like his good 
angel.” 

“T feel it is a nonsensical thing to do,” said he, ‘‘ but I sup- 
pose it must be done. And if I find him, and everything should 
be favorable, what could we say to him about—well, your mother 
and father, for instance?” 

He examined the paper on the wall attentively, while she 
looked at him with a puzzled face. 

“Tf he is safe, that is enough,” she answered simply. 

“Well, let it go,” said Paul, smiling. ‘ He doesn’t care very 
much for any of us, I fear, much as we are interested in him. 
And, Frank, as long as you live let no one know that I made 
myself such a goose for your sake and his father’s.” 

The poet proposed a trip to Clayburg that evening to his 
friend Carter for the mere pleasure of the journalist’s company, 
and Peter received it with enthusiasm. 

“T'll go incog.,” said he, “and stop at the hotel; and when I 
meet Pendleton, dearest of old idiots No. 2, l’ll not pay him the 
slightest attention, the poor old simpleton!” 

“That suits me very well,” said Paul. “I'll travel incog. 
also, and we’ll arrive there in the evening. Next day we'll 
bloom on them like roses or turnips in the snow.” 

They started the next morning and went by way of Utica, 
reaching their destination at a late hour of the evening, when 
theumatism kept the sturdy squire in his warm parlor. Peter 
was weary enough to retire to bed immediately after fitting on 
a night-cap of hot punch, and, the coast thus cleared, Paul went 
quietly to the priest’s residence, and suffered the disappointment 
of not finding him at home; but his knowledge of the people of 
Clayburg was large enough to make this mishap a trifle. He 
found a close-mouthed fisherman, after a few minutes’ search, who 
for a reasonable sum agreed not only to take him to Solitary 
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Island, but also to keep his mouth shut about it until eternity, 
and the journey was made in successful secrecy. Arrived ata 
spot overlooking the well-known cabin, Paul dismissed his guide 
and crossed the ice on foot to the opposite shore. It was now 
midnight. The lonely island lay three feet beneath the snow, and 
was singularly tranquil under the dim stars. A faint wind added 
to the gentle loneliness, and, stirring the trees on the hill, brought 
Paul’s eyes to the grave beneath them. No light or sign of hu. 
man presence anywhere! No tracks in the snow save his own 
until he reached the cabin-door, and there began a pathway 
which led down the slope and up the opposite hill to the grave— 
the path marked out by the funeral procession! Even while he 
looked a figure came staggering from the grave and along the 
path to where he stood—a figure stooped, uncertain in its gait, 
moaning less like a man than an animal, without words or prayer, 
and stopping rarely to swing its arms upwards in impotent 
despair. Paul trembled with dread, and the tears sprang to his 
eyes. Was he to find the mental wreck he had once pictured? 
Florian gave no sign of surprise when he saw him, but adopted 
at once his usual reserve. He was not insane. 

“You here?” he said calmly, but the voice quavered. “I be- 
lieve you were there that night, and I remember you said you 
had a message for me. Will you come in, if you care to?” 

A cheerful fire burned in the hearth of the single room, and 
the tallow candle showed Izaak Walton in his usual place, 
with every other circumstance of the room undisturbed. Paul 
said nothing until he had scanned his old friend keenly. The 
great man sat down before the fire placidly and submitted to the 
inspection with an indifference so like his father’s own that Paul 
drew a breath of delight. In ten days he had changed wofully. 
His clothes hung upon shrunken limbs, and his face was wasted 
to a painful hollowness. Hollow cheeks, hollow, burning eyes, 
and wide nostrils! The hand which rested on the favorite book 
showed its cords and veins, the shoulders were rounded, and 
his whole attitude one of physical exhaustion. The tears again 
sprang to the poet’s eyes. Here was a penitent surely, and there 
was something boyish or childish about him that appealed to the 
heart wonderfully, as if misfortune had stripped him of all the 
years since he was a boy, and of all his blushing honors. 

“TI have a message for you,” the poet said, “ but, with your 
permission, I’ll put it off till to-morrow. I am going to remaif 
here for to-night, with your permission also.” 

“Oh! certainly,” Florian replied in the same uncertain voice; 
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“there is a good room yonder where he slept. You can have the 
bed. Have you had supper?” 

“T would like something to eat,” the poet said out of curi- 
osity. In ashambling, shuffling way Florian took down a loaf of 
bread from the cupboard, poured some water into a cup, and sat 
down again without any apology for the scanty fare—just as his 
father would have done. Paul ate a slice or two of the bread 
and drank the water, while a pleasant silence held the room. He 
did not know how to open a conversation. 

“This was his favorite book,” said he, touching Izaak Walton 
tenderly. “I remember often to have seen him reading it in this 
room.” 

“Yes,” said Florian, with interest, “and it is one of my earliest 
memories of him. I was very unfortunate in not knowing more of 
him. The world fooled me out of that treasure—and of many 
another,” he added, partly to himself. Paul was surprised more 
and more. This pleasant, natural manner of speaking offered an 
odd contrast to his woebegone looks. It was something like the 
Florian of years past. He deliberated whether it would not be 
better to defer his communication until he understood his mo- 
tives better. 

“I came from New York to-night,” he ventured to say. “I 
was anxious about you, and so were others.” 

“There was no need to be anxious,” said Florian cheerfully. 
“lam quite happy here. It is a pleasant residence winter and 
summer. I shall never regret the city, which will certainly not 
regret me.” 

“You may not have heard of Mrs. Merrion,” Paul remarked 
helplessly, so astounded was he by the last remark. 

“No,” said the other without curiosity. ‘“ Some scandal con- 
nected with a Count Behrenski, probably.” 

“No. She married him and went to Europe last week quiet- 
ly.” And after that the poet said no more, for he was in a maze 
and knew not what to think or do. 

“I shall retire now, with your permission, Florian,” he said 
finally, using thé old familiar name. “I hope I am not troubling 
you too much or driving you from your own bed.” 

“Not at all, Rossiter, not at all. I never sleep there. Good- 
night ; and if you should not find me in the morning have no un- 
fasiness. [ shall turn up again assuredly.” 

Paul fell asleep without settling the vexed questions which 
Florian’s odd manner and words suggested. The great man, left 
0 himself, behaved in a simple, matter-of-fact fashion at once 
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pathetic and amusing. He snuffed the candle with a face as 
earnest as if snuffing candles was the one duty of his life, put 
away the remnants of Paul’s supper carefully after washing the 
cup and drying it neatly, stirred the fire, opened much-handled 
Izaak, and settled himself for a quiet hour’s reading. Ten days 
had fixed him in the solitary’s groove as firmly as if he had been 
in it for years. On the night of Vladimir’s revelations he had 
driven to his own apartments in a state of mind not to be de. 
scribed. He had long suspected his own share in his father’s 
death, but the lurid color in which Vladimir painted his guilt 
was a fearful shock to him. He fled from the count in a sort of 
daze which his firm will could not dispel, and it seemed to him 
that madness or delirium was prevented only by the persistency 
with which he beat off the tumultuous thoughts that crowded 
upon him. His grand self-possession was entirely gone. The 
life which he had led, the ambitions which he had cherished, the 
woman whom he had loved, all circumstances connected with his 
father’s death, filled him with wild horror when he recalled them. 
He could not think of anything with method. He could only 
feel, and his feelings threatened to drive him into insanity, so 
sharp, so bitter were they, so confused yet active. It was instinct 
more than reason which sent him to Solitary Island. It was a 
mechanical effort of the will which produced the instructions for 
his clerk; but once on the journc:, with people moving about 
him, and scene after scene bring .ng peace to his distracted mind, 
Florian was able to cry like a child hour by hour of his sorrow- 
ful flight. He scarcely knew why he wept, unless to ease the 
burden pressing upon his heart, which seemed to flow away with 
his tears. Like Paul, he reached Clayburg in the night, and un- 
seen fled away on foot across the ice over the well-known course 
which he and Ruth and Linda had often taken in the yacht ; past 
Round Island with a single light for the ice-waste, leaving Grind- 
stone to the left as he ran along the narrow strait with two islands 
rising on each side of him like the walls of a coffin; through the 
woods to the spot overlooking the old cabin; across the bay and 
up the slope to the lonely grave on the summit, where he cast 
himself with a long, sad cry of grief and despair. 

Five days passed before anything like calm and systematic 
thought returned to him. One idea stood before him like an in- 
habitant of the island, with a personality of its own—the words 
of the count: “ Behold the murderer of his father!”’ He mut- 
tered those accusing words many times in the day and night, 
sitting on the grave, regardless of the cold, and whispering them 
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to himself; weeping, sobbing, raving, moaning, silent by times, 
as the fit took him; never sleeping two hours at a time; haunted 
always by a dreadful fear of divine or human vengeancé. Phan- 
toms of past incidents and people were floating around him sleep- 
ing and waking, causing him constant alarm. Even the sweet 
face of Linda frowned upon him, and that was hardest of all to 
bear. At the close of the fifth day his delirium suddenly left him 
and he enjoyed a long and refreshing sleep. When he woke the 
hideous nightmare of sorrow and remorse and dread had van- 
ished. He was himself again, but not the self which had fled 
from New York to hide its anguish in the icy solitude. There was 
another Florian born of that long travail, and a better Florian 
than the world had yet known. He was not aware of any change. 
He had lost his habit of self-consciousness, and he was to be- 
come aware of what was working within him only when others 
pointed it out to him. Kneeling in the snow at the foot of the 
grave, he said his morning prayers, promising the father of his 
love that never again would he have occasion to grieve for him, 
and that what man could do to atone for murder he, with the 
help of God, would do. His breakfast he made on fresh fish 
and meal found in the larder, travelling many miles that day in 
the snow to obtain flour and meal and necessaries at a distant 
village. He was very weak, but it troubled him not at all. He 
had no regard for his own sufferings, so firmly were his eyes 
fixed on the martyrdom his father endured for his sake. Every 
available moment found him at the grave in deep thought or 
prayer. The priest of an obscure village heard with wonder his 
strange confession of ten years of life, marvelling what manner 
of man this man could be; and his. communion was simple and 
fervent, as became a penitent. Thus began the eighth day, and 
at its close he was sitting calmly before the Jog-fire in the kitchen, 
and Izaak Walton was in his hands, with the famous paper lying 
open before him. He had placed it between the leaves and for- 
gotten it during the time he remained on the island after his fa- 
ther’s funeral. He read it again with a better insight into the 
contrast it afforded with his political career. Scarcely a line in 
the statement but he had openly or implicitly contradicted 
within ten years, and the ideal of Christian manhood penned by 
a boy had been lost to the maturer mind of the man. He put 
it away carefully, and in so doing noticed the famous campaign 
letter which he had once thought an evidence of his liberal feel- 
ings and his independence of Italian church domination. It hung 
in a frame, and must often have pierced his father’s heart with its 
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uncatholic sentiments. He did not disturb it. Much as it had 
increased his father’s anguish, it must complete another work 
before its usefulness. was ended. 

What was he going to do? His period of uncontrolled grief 
was over-and his long penance begun. Where was it to end? 
He had many injuries to repair—his scandalous life, his rejection 
of Frances, his treatment of all his friends. Not for one moment 
did he think of returning to New York or to public life. He 
saw clearly the precipice from which Providence, by means of 
great misfortunes, had snatched him. He had entered the great 
city a pure-hearted boy to whom sin was almost unknown, 
whose one desire was to preserve the faith, in spirit and in word, 
incorrupt in himself. How gradually and how surely he fell! 
Careless intercourse with all sorts of people and the careless 
reading of all sorts of books, with the adoption of all sorts of 
theories and ideas, brought upon him an intellectual sensuality 
only too common and too little noticed in the world. Then came 
the loose thought and the loose glance and the loose word, the 
more than indifferent companions, the dangerous witticism, the 
state which weakened faith and practice and prepared the soul 
for its plunge into the mud. Thank God! he had escaped the 
mud, at least. But who had saved him? And was he to go back 
to it all? “There are some men whom politics will damn.” 
Wise words for him, at whom they seemed to point. What was 
he to do? He thought over it that night and the next morn- 
ing. His resolution formed itself slowly; finally it was made. 
He would take his father’s place on the island, and remain 
there until death released him from his penance. Was it a hard 
thing to do? No, he said, not with the graves of father and 
sister so near him. And thus was he situated when Paul found 
him. 

The poet made his morning meal in silence and constraint. 
It reminded him forcibly of many meals he had eaten in the 
same room while sharing the hermit’s hospitality. The circum- 
stances were little changed. Although the day was cold, the sun 
shone through the red-curtained window with a summer bright- 
ness, the log-fire glowed in the hearth, the savory smell of broiled 
fish pervaded the little room, and Florian, a wonderful likeness 
of his father, sat eating sparingly, silent but not gloomy, save 
for the sad shadows occasionally flitting over his face. The con- 
trast between the placid manner and the feverish countenance 
was odd, but not so forcible as the difference between this silent 
man and the ambitious politician. Paul gave up speculation as a 
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hopeless task, and, rightly judging his present temper, plunged 
abruptly into the matter of his visit. 

“You may be aware of the circumstances which led to my 
stay on Solitary Island,” said he for a beginning. Florian re- 
garded him placidly, without a trace of the old feeling in his 
looks. Paul thought it pretence; but it was real. The great 
man had no feeling towards him. ; 

“T am not aware of them,” he replied. 

“ Strangely enough, our resemblance was the cause of it,” said 
Paul. ‘ The spy who pursued you because of your resemblance 
to your own family pursued me for the same reason, drove me 
out of all employment, and, with the aid of injudicious friends, 
brought me to the verge of poverty and death. Not far from 
this island a deliberate attempt was made to murder me. Your 
father saved me, and, for reasons quite plain to us both, took me 
in and earned my everlasting gratitude for himself and his son.” 

A faint flush spread over Florian’s face in the pause that fol- 
lowed. 

“T must ask your pardon,” he said humbly, “for my guilty 
share in your sufferings. I was your friend, and should have 
aided you; but I was led to believe you stood between me and 
Ruth, and again between me and Frances Lynch. I was glad 
you suffered. I regret it sincerely now. I trust you will forgive 
me.” 

It was the poet’s turn to blush furiously at this humility. 

“ Don’t mention it,” said he. “ Peter Carter was the cause of 
all these troubles. You are not to blame. I am not sorry for 
them. They brought me in contact with your father.” 

“And I hated you for that,” Florian went on in the same 
tone, “ because your worthiness won a privilege which my crimes 
deprived me of. I spoke to you once under that impression in a 
manner most insulting. I ask—” 

“Hold on!” said Paul, jumping to his feet with a red face. 
“No more of that, Florian. I cannot stand it. If you are really 
sincere in this awful change that has come over you, keep your 
apologies for Frances and others. But I do not understand it. 
I expected something like this, but not so complete and astound- 
ing a revolution.” 

Florian offered no remonstrance to this blunt suspicion, but 
after a little pointed out to the grave with such a look in his 
face! then back to himself. 

“* Behold the murderer of his father,’” he said in a sudden 
burst of wild sobs, as he repeated the count’s telling words. “If 
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I could apologize to Aim as I do to you, my friend, as I shall do 
to all the others! Alas! what humiliation is there greater than 
that?” 

“ He’s on the right tack,” said the satisfied poet, wiping his 
eyes in sympathy and thinking joyfully of Frances. 

“It’s all cleared up between us, then, Flory,” said he cheer- 
fully, as he clasped the great man’s hand. ‘“ My business is made 
the easier for that, and it will send me back to New York witha 
light heart. Come, I have some spots of interest to show you 
about the old house. Your father loved me, Flory. ow proud 
I am of that honor! But, ah! not as he loved you, his son. I 
was his confidant in many things, and I have the secret of his life 
and the explanation of its oddities. Flory, your father was a 
saint, of princely soul as well as princely birth.” 

He lifted a trap-door in the floor of the bed-room, and led the 
way, holding a lighted candle, into the cellar. 

“Tt is not a cellar,” he explained, flashing the light on the 
rocky walls, “but a cave. Here is a door concealed in the rock 
very nicely. We open itso. Now enter, and here we are.” 

They could hear the sound of running water in the cave, but 
Florian paid it no attention. His eyes were fastened on the new 
discovery. A set of rude shelves took up one whole side of an 
almost square room, and was thickly crowded with books. 
Their general character was devotional and mystical, but the 
classics were well represented, and astronomy and philosophy 
had the choicest volumes. A rough desk below contained a 
wooden carved crucifix, a few bits of manuscript, and writing 
materials. From a peg in its side hung a leather discipline, 
whose thongs were tipped with fine iron points. A few sacred 
prints hung on the walls. Florian knelt and kissed first the cru- 
cifix and then the discipline. 

“ This spot,” said Paul reverently, “is a secret to all save you 
and me. When I first came here, broken down and disheartened 
—it seems a beautiful and fit sanctuary for the disheartened—I — 
was sincerely disposed to lean more heavily. on God for the sup- 
port I needed. After a little the prince took me into his spirit- 
ual confidence, and I beheld such a sight ’—the tears of emotion 
poured from his eyes—‘“as I had never dreamed of seeing this 
side of heaven. Long meditations and prayers, mortifications 
such as that discipline hints at, unbounded charity for all men, are 
virtues common to all the saints. They did not impress me as 
did the glimpses of his soul which I received. Ah! such an 
overpowering love of God. It seemed to burn within him like a 
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real flame, and to illuminate the space about him as does this 
candle. I would have feared him but for the love and strength 
these very qualities gave me. I knelt here with him often, and 
when I was strong enough tried to stay by him in his vigils. I 
know the angels often came to him visibly. I saw wonders here 
and dreamed real dreams. It was a vision of the ancient The- 
baid. And no one knew it save myself. Who would have be- © 
lieved it had they not seen what I saw?” 

“ Blind, blind, blind!” murmured Florian. “We all caught 
glimpses of his glory, but our love was not as sharp as hate, and 
our souls too low to look for such a manifestation of grace. My 
sin is all the greater.” 

“ The last time I saw him,” continued Paul, “ was in this spot, 
kneeling where you are kneeling. He had a premonition of his 
coming passion, but it was lightened by the conviction—perhaps 
it had been revealed to him—that out of it would come your 
salvation. ‘Tell my son,’ he said, ‘that I died because of him.’ ” 

“* Behold the murderer of his father,’” Florian murmured to 
himself. 

“* Tell bim also not to despair, but with a good heart, and 
without haste or great grief for anything save for his sins, to be- 
gin his penance.’ You see he knew; and when [ asked him if he 
were about to die, ‘ God holds all our days,’ said he ; ‘ who knows 
but this may be our last?’ I never saw him again in life. God 
rest his soul, if it has suffered any delay!” 

There was again a short pause as Paul waited to review that 
last scene and to recall the tones, the feelings, the incidents of a 
most pathetic moment. Florian still knelt at the desk with his 
fingers about the discipline. 

“ Well, it is all over,” he said to the kneeling figure; “let us 
go. You notice the dry air of the cave. It is beautifully ven- 
tilated and very safe for such a place. Your father loved it. 
Come, my friend. Or do you wish to remain here?” 

Florian rose and they returned to the room above. 

“T have finished my work—almost,” said the poet, putting on 
his hat, “and now I am going. Can I be of any help to you?” 

“ My father’s friend and mine,” Florian replied, “ I have need 
only of your pardon and the renewal of that affection you once 
had for me.” 

“ And never lost, my Florian. You have it still, and the par- 
don which is always yours beforehand. After a little you will 
return to New York?” 

“Yes, after a little,” he replied slowly, “ but not to remain, 
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Here is my home in the future. I have my business to close up 
and a great act of justice to perform. After that my solitude.” 

It was on the poet’s lips to dissuade him from so extravagant 
a course, but he thought better of it and said nothing, preferring 
to leave so delicate and dangerous a matter to time and the good 
providence of God. Florian walked out with him as far as the 
opposite shore, a smile of joy lighting up oddly the sad lines of 
his face. He seemed, however, singularly destitute of the power 
of self-reflection. His thoughts were ever fixed on what he had 
seen and heard of his father, without much attention to their 
effect on himself. He was smiling, not for joy, but in obedience 
to some hidden impulse which he did not think of analyzing. 

“Why do you look so pleased?” said the poet to him. 

“Do I look pleased?”’ he asked, with a puzzled expression 
which silenced the poet. They parted at the entrance to the 
woods. 

“Until I see you again,” said the poet, clasping his hand. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





TRANSLATIONS. 


THE WALTZ. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF J. G, SEIDL, 


LIGHTS are gleaming, viols throbbing, 
Lo! the dance sweeps on amain, 

Swaying, surging, undulating ; 
Pleasure bounds with loosened rein. 


Love-lit eyes are flashing glances ; 
Music with her siren art 

Weaves her subtle spells of magic, 
Stirs the pulses of the heart. 


And the air is faint and weary ; 
Windows are flung open now, 
Breezes of the night stream inward, 
And they cool the heated brow. 





TRANSLATIONS. * 


By the open window standing, 
All unnoticed and unseen, 

Much I marvelled, much I pondered, 
As I gazed upon the scene. 


Through the room a new waltz pealeth, 
Joyous, sad, and sweet by times, 
With its cadences commingling 
Hark! a bell’s sonorous chimes ; 


Till the harmony entrancing 
Thrills with rapturous delight, 

And the tumult rolls more wildly 
Forth upon the star-lit night. 


Hushed at length are flute and viol, 
Hushed all save that solemn clang— 

’Twas a funeral bell that, tolling, 
Through the open window rang ! 


CHILDHOOD. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR HUGO. 


I 


The child sang gaily: on her dying bed 
The pain-worn mother, pale as marble, lay ; 
Death’s shadow floated hovering o’er her head, 
And still the child sang on, nor ceased his play. 


II. 


Five summers old the child; he stood among 
His toys and playthings in the window’s light, 
And laughed and carolled blithely all day long, 
While coughed his dying mother through the night. 


III. 


Beneath the churchyard stone they laid her low; 
Still sang the child, nor recked of grief or care— 
Sorrow ’s a fruit God suffers not to grow 
Upon a stem too frail its weight to bear. 





TRANSLATIONS. 


IMMORTALITY. 
FROM THE ITALIAN OF G. PRATI. 
I. 


I noted a little maid who stood 
Beside her cottage door; 

A wistful, sad, expectant look 
Her tender features wore. 

“ How comes it, pretty one,” I said, 
“T see thee every day 

Stand at thy cottage door and gaze 
Into the far-away ?” 


II, 

“ And can it be you do not know 
That, since my mother died, 

I stand a while each day and wait 
My cottage door beside? 

Four years, as I remember well, 
Have passed away since then, 

And they who bore her forth told me 
She would come back again.” 


III. 
“ Alas! poor child,” I sadly said, 
And tears were in my eyes, 
“ None ever yet has aught beheld 
Return to earth that dies.” 
“Oh! yes, within my garden plot,” 
She answered smilingly, 
“The flowers come back in spring ; the stars 
Return—and so will she.” 


A FABLE. 


FROM THE SPANISH OF SAMANIEGO, 


Standing one day a pool beside, 

Thus spake Sir Goose in conscious pride : 
“ What animal than I more blest ? 

More gifts are mine than all the rest: 

I am of water, earth, and sky ; 

If tired of walking I can fly ; 

Or if at any time the whim 

Perchance should seize me, I can swim.” 
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A Serpent, listening in the brake, 

In accents sibilant thus spake: 

“Sir Goose! I cannot boast as you, 

I cannot fly as falcons do, 

As deer I’m not so fleet of limb, 

Nor can I like the barbel swim; 
But—pray take not my words amiss— 
True excellence consists in this: 
Rather in doing one thing well, 

Than many things in doing ill.” 














CARDINAL McCLOSKEY, ARCHBISHOP OF NEW 
YORK. 






THOSE who read New York newspapers have already been 
fully informed respecting the principal events in the life of the late 
Cardinal of New York, the circumstances of his death, and the 
honors paid to his memory by funeral obsequies and spontaneous 
manifestations of popular feeling. We do not, therefore, expect 
to present to this portion of the public anything of new interest. 
But for more distant readers, in this and in foreign countries, and 
to preserve a more permanent memorial which may be valuable 
until a biography shall appear, we undertake to give a sketch of 
the life and character of the illustrious subject, which, though 
necessarily succinct, shall be accurate and trustworthy, together 
with some reminiscences of the adjacent scenes and persons with 
which his career was associated. 

The spacious and beautiful cathedral of white marble, with 
the adjoining episcopal mansion and the presbytery, situated in 
one of the finest parts of the city, make an architectural group 
in grandeur and dignity worthy of the great metropolitan see 
and the great city of New York, which is actually the metropolis 
of the United States. 

The first cathedral church of St. Patrick, now a parish church, 
built during the early part of this century, and rebuilt in part 
after a fire which destroyed all except its walls in 1866, although 
in itself a fine and imposing edifice, is placed amid very different 
surroundings. These are and always have been those of a very 
poor and mean quarter of the city. The removal to a different 
locality was certainly fitting and desirable in every way. Yet 
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we cannot help thinking that the position of the first bishops of 
New York, like that of the first popes in the Catacombs, had 
something in it most expressive of the original, characteristic 
mission of the apostles and their successors, to plant the church 
of Christ amid the poor and miserable habitations of those to 
whom especially the Gospel is preached, and who have always 
best appreciated its blessings. 

The writer has conversed with a lady who had assisted at 
Mass in the drawing-room of the Spanish consul, which at that 
time, about a century ago, sufficed to contain all the Catholics of 
New York. For about twenty years from that date New York 
was a mission-station in the diocese of Philadelphia, attended 
from that city occasionally, perhaps once a month, until it was 
confided to the care of a resident priest. It was erected into a 
see in 1808, and the first bishop, Dr. Concanen, was consecrated 
in Italy, but, through the interference of the civil authority, was 
prevented from embarking for America. The second bishop, Dr. 
Connolly, was consecrated in 1814, and ruled the diocese during 
eleven years. The portraits of these two bishops, the memory 
of whom has been almost effaced, are preserved at the episcopal 
residence, and represent them as venerable, and even distinguish- 
ed-looking prelates. Dr. Dubois, who succeeded and governed 
the diocese from 1826 to 1842, was, during all his career as priest 
and bishop, one of the first and most eminent among our early 
American clergy. Dr. Hughes, then a parish priest in Phila- 
delphia, was consecrated as his coadjutor in 1838, succeeded him 
in the see, was made archbishop of the new province of New 
York in 1850, and died in 1864, after an episcopate of twenty-six 
years. The remaining interval until the recent accession of the 
present archbishop was filled by the episcopate of the late cardi- 
nal. And, as Dr. Hughes practically administered the govern- 
ment of the diocese from the time of his consecration, the Catho- 
lic people of New York have been governed by only two bishops 
during the last forty-seven years—a circumstance which partly 
accounts for the unusually intense personal devotion which they 
have ever manifested toward their prelates. 

The writer was taken as a little boy by his father, somewhere 
about the year 1832, to see the old cathedral; and, notwithstand- 
ing the improvements and decorations of a later date, the im- 
pression remaining of the church and its vicinity resembles sub- 
stantially its present appearance. 

Soon after Dr. Hughes’ consecration I heard him preach at 
High Mass on a Sunday, the late Father Starrs, V.G., being the 
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celebrant. I have still a vivid remembrance of his appearance—as 
he was then in the prime of manhood—of his sermon, and even of 
the precise words of some of its sentences. In 1851 I passed a 
fortnight in his house, assisting in a mission given under the direc- 
tion of the celebrated Father Bernard. The movement among 
the Catholics of New York roused by previous missions at St. 
Joseph’s and St. Peter’s—these missions being then a novelty— 
was so great that they would all have crowded into the cathedral, 
if it had been possible, and we would have had an audience sufh- 
cient to fill St. Peter’s at Rome. The church was stuffed with 
human beings, many climbing even into the window-sills, and the 
streets were packed with people like a solid wall, so that it was 
sometimes impossible to get through them from the house to the 
sacristy. I was then and often afterwards in familiar intercourse 
with this great archbishop, and learned to know him well person- 
ally. Although he preserved somewhat of a distant and regal 
demeanor towards clergymen who were his immediate subjects, 
yet with other clergymen, and especially when away from his 
own diocese, he was extremely affable and agreeable. When I 
first made his acquaintance at his own house the present bishop 
of Brooklyn and the late Archbishop Bayley, of Baltimore, were 
two active and sprightly young priests attached to the cathedral, 
and they were both soon after the mission appointed to new epis- 
copal sees erected within the diocese of New York—viz., Brooklyn 
and Newark—and were consecrated by the Roman prelate who 
was afterwards Cardinal Bedini, then on a special mission to the 
United States. One of these young clergymen of that early time 
related a characteristic anecdote of the archbishop. 

The well-known Father Larkin, S.J., called on him soon after 
the burning of the old church first occupied by the Jesuits in the 
city. Thearchbishop remarked, with a somewhat malicious smile, 
that it was the most beautiful fire he had ever seen. Father Lar- 
kin did not reply, but after a moment’s pause, presenting his 
snuff-box, said: “ My lord, will you take a pinch of Irish Black- 
guard?” The archbishop soon after parted from his visitor 
with ceremonious politeness, and, returning to his study, observed 
to his secretary: “Father Larkin is a remarkable man, a very 
clever man indeed ! ” 

‘ Archbishop Hughes laid the corner-stone of the new cathe- 
Gralon a blazing summer’s day of the year 1858, in the pre- 
sence of a vast crowd, which was estimated to number one 
hundred thousand, whose orderly and quiet march through the 


streets that Sunday afternoon was like that of an army. He 
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made other preliminary arrangements for the erection of the 
building, but finally left the prosecution and completion of the 
work to his successor. He became enfeebled by premature old 
age, worn out by the overwhelming cares and labors attending 
the charge of a diocese which, before its division, embraced the 
entire present province—viz., the two States of New York and 
New Jersey. His province, when he became a metropolitan, in. 
cluded also the present province of Boston—zz., all the New 
England States. Except during the three years from 1844 to 
1847, he had no coadjutor, and for several years before his death 
he was unable to do more than fulfil the absolutely necessary 
duties of his office. Few who are now living can remember him 
as he was in the full vigor and activity of his prime. During his 
time of warfare he wielded the battle-axe of Coeur de Lion; while 
his successor, whose characteristics were in marked contrast to 
his own, was more like Saladin, whose light weapon cut the lace 
veil with sure and graceful stroke. 

The Catholic Church of New York has reason to be proud of 
its bishops, and to be grateful to God for the line of chief pastors 
who have fed and defended this portion ot the flock of Christ as 
it increased and multiplied like that of Jacob in Mesopotamia. 

The fifth bishop and second archbishop, John McCloskey, was 
born in Brooklyn, March 20, 1810, four years before the consecra- 
tion of the first resident bishop of New York. In 1822 he began 
the course of his studies, which he continued, until the comple- 
tion of his theology in 1834, at the College of Mount St. Mary’s, 
Emmittsburg, Maryland. Bishop Dubois was during many 
years its president, and here Archbishop Hughes, as well as 
many other prelates and priests of the United States, received 
their education. It is a most romantic spot, and it has a his- 
tory replete with all kinds of interest, running over with remin- 
iscences and anecdotes of the boyhood and youth of a great many 
men who became afterwards well and honorably known in their 
various professions. But few of the late cardinal’s contempora- 
ries are now living. His golden jubilee in 1884 brought one of 
them, a venerable Jesuit father, whose provincial threw him into 
the greatest alarm by declaring that he had given his comrade, 
John McCloskey, a beating in a school-boy fight, and threatening 
to relate it publicly. The good father protested that the story 

was a myth, and yet he privately acknowledged to the writer 
that he was sorry he had ever made known what had really hap- 
pened, the historic germ of the legend—that he had just given 
him one /ittle clip. At the funeral another venerable old gentle 
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man on crutches came into the sacristy to tell me that he had 
been the cardinal’s schoolmate. I have heard the cardinal him- 
self relate with glee some of his school-boy stories, but I have 
forgotten them, for which some persons may be thankful. 

One boyish adventure had nearly proved fatal. During a 
visit to some farm-house in the country a great log fell upon and 
rolled over John McCloskey, who was taken up insensible and 
severely hurt. The shock which his nervous system received 
left a permanent effect. While on a journey—I think during the 
time that he was bishop of Albany—he met with another accident 
on a railway which injured him severely and laid him up for 
some weeks. These shocks to his nervous system were probably 
the principal cause of the premature failure of his constitution 
and of the disease—paralysis agitans—with which he was afflicted 
during his latter years. 

Mr. McCloskey was ordained priest January 11, 1834, by 
Bishop Dubois, who was assisted on that occasion by Dr. Power, 
a priest scarcely less celebrated in his day as a preacher and con- 
troversialist than Dr. Hughes, and by Dr. Pise, also well known 
for his graceful literary accomplishments, peculiarly attractive 
personal qualities, and still more worthy of honor for his long and 
faithful service in the priesthood. . The two following years were 
spent in study at Rome, and one year more ina tour through 
Europe. During the remaining seven years of his priesthood, 
before his elevation to the episcopal dignity, Father McCloskey 
was rector of St. Joseph’s Church, New York, and for a time 
president of the newly-founded St. Joseph’s Seminary at Fordham. 
While rector of St. Joseph’s he received into the church the Rev. 
Mr. Bayley, rector of St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Harlem, who by this step lost the inheritance of a fortune of nine- 
ty thousand dollars, and who, as archbishop of Baltimore, placed 
the scarlet berretta of a cardinal on the head of his former spiri- 
tual father. An old man who lived for forty years as a servant 
at the Lorillard mansion, Manhattanville, both before and after it 
became a part of the grand Convent of the Sacred Heart, told 
me that he remembered well Mr. Bayley as a Protestant clergy- 
man, and that on the occasion of a wedding in the house he was 
the officiating minister and the lady-superior of the convent one 
of the bridesmaids. The drawing-room where the marriage was 
celebrated became afterwards the first chapel of the convent. 

Father McCloskey was consecrated bishop of Axiere 7” par- 
tibus, having been appointed coadjutor with the right of suc- 
cession to Dr. Hughes, on March 10, 1844. He was translated 
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to the new see of Albany May 21, 1847, and governed that dio- 
cese seventeen years. His cathedral was a very ordinary church 
with a modest residence attached to it. A new and handsome 
church was afterwards built upon its site by Father Walworth, 
the present rector. Later on a noble cathedral with a suitable 
episcopal residence adjoining was built. 

Bishop McCloskey was translated to the metropolitan see of 
New York early in the year 1864; he was invested with the in. 
signia of a Cardinal Priest of the Roman Church, under the title 
of Sancta Maria super Minervam, March 15, 1875; and he died 
October 10, 1885, in the seventy-sixth year of his age, the fifty- 
second of his priesthood, and the forty-second of his episcopate, 
having been archbishop of New York twenty-one years and 
some months. During the last five years of his episcopate he 
had a coadjutor in the person of the Most Rev. Dr. Corrigan, 
titular archbishop of Petra, who succeeded to his see on his 
demise. 

We make no attempt at any even succinct historical sketch 
of the labors and events of the late cardinal’s public official 
career. Such an account would be a history of the two great 
dioceses which he governed, of his entire province, and of the 
Vatican Council, of which he was one of the most distinguished 
members. In fact, his personal history is connected with that 
of the whole Catholic Church in the United States. It is well 
known that the churches he governed flourished under his ad- 
ministration, that great works were accomplished, and that the 
cardinal, when his earthly career came to its close, saw, in the 
language of Wordsworth : 





“ Of all by his great soul inspired, 
Much done, and much designed, and more desired.” 


The change in his personal condition, from the time when, as 
a little boy, he crossed with his mother in a row-boat every Sun- 
day from the small village of Brooklyn to New York to hear 
Mass in one of its two Catholic churches, to the time when, 
surrounded by his suffragans and clergy, he sat on the throne of 
his new cathedral, is typical of the fortunes of that part of the 
Catholic Church over which he presided. 

Leaving this theme to be handled by others in the ample and 
satisfactory manner which it demands, I confine myself to the 
effort of sketching the personal character of the great cardinal, 
and a few scenes of remarkable interest in which he appeared as 
the principal figure. 
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The cardinal was tall, slender, and graceful in his person, 
with a constitution apparently frail and delicate, yet really sound 
and elastic, capable of great endurance, and retaining its health- 
ful vigor until he had nearly reached the period of seventy years. 
His mental and physical temperament is most distinctly charac- 
terized as one of equilibrium, balanced adjustment, and tranquil- 
lity, not, however, at all phlegmatic, but on the contrary marked 
by alertness of movement and gayety of disposition. His intel- 
lectual faculties were symmetrically developed and cultivated. 
He was a diligent and a distinguished student in his youth, stu- 
dious and thoughtful during his whole life; but what may be 
called intellectual passion, and all desire to manifest intellectual 
superiority or exhibit learning, was absent, and only attentive 
observation could discern beneath his unobtrusive exterior man- 
ner of conversation how much knowledge and wisdom lay be- 
neath. All acknowledge that he was in many ways an accom- 
plished scholar, especially in theology and the sacred sciences. 
I have sometimes taken occasion to consult him, generally when 
I could not find the solution of some difficult question in books 
or from other theologians, and I never found him at fault. In 
fact, 1 have known him to correct a serious mistake of a cele- 
brated author in a very important matter. 

As a preacher he had rare and excellent gifts. I have seldom 
had an opportunity of hearing him preach set and elaborate dis- 
courses. But I have heard from an old parishioner at St. 
Joseph’s that the church was always crowded when he preached, 
and from competent judges, who had listened to the most cele- 
brated preachers in America and Europe, that he would compare 
favorably with them, especially in regard to elegance of rhetoric, 
logical clearness in the construction of his argument, persuasive- 
ness, and attractiveness of manner. Of late years I have fre- 
quently listened to his short addresses to the graduates and other 
young pupils on the occasion of the annual distribution of honors 
and prizes. It is not so easy as some might think to make ad- 
dresses of this kind without sinking into a continual repetition 
of commonplace remarks, or merely reciting a formula as fixed 
as the phrases with which we are wont to begin and end a ser- 
mon: “ The words of my text will be found”; “A blessing I 
wish you all." The cardinal always made a most happy, inge- 
nious, and appropriate address to his young people, and never re- 
peated the same twice. Each of them was a perfect little gem. 
For instance : “ There is some hidden spring within these grounds, 
the fount of inspiration from which you draw those beautiful 
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thoughts and sentiments with which you have delighted and 
charmed us this afternoon. Where is it? Would that I could 
find it and drink from it, that I might make to you some similar 
and worthy response!” There are very few who, if they were 
fortunate enough to find such a pretty thought, would not trea- 
sure it up for future use. Notso the cardinal. He always had 
a fresh bouquet with the dew still on it, as rich and beautiful as 
the nosegays which the young Muses and Graces of the convent- 
school laid at his feet. 

Of course he won the hearts of the young people and children 
of his flock whenever he went among them on the joyous festi- 
vals of confirmation, first communion, and graduation. The same 
amiability and benignity of character endeared him to all who 
were under his pastoral charge, whether of the clergy or the 
laity, while his episcopal dignity of bearing, his justness of ad- 
ministration tempered with mildness, his consummate wisdom 
and prudence in government, and his thorough devotion to all 
sacerdotal and pastoral duties, inspired confidence and respect. 
In regard to all the duties of his office it may be said with literal 
truth he was /ofus in illis. From the beginning to the end he 
was completely and entirely the priest and the bishop. All 
other employments and occupations, however worthy in them- 
selves, besides those of his priestly state, he touched with the 
left hand. As for recreation and amusements, such as are suit- 
able and for most men indispensable, although he could not say 
literally with St. Charles Borromeo, whose whole life bordered 
on the miraculous and in some respects crossed the border, that 
“ his only garden was the Holy Scriptures,” yet he had reduced 
the demands of the inferior part of human nature to their lowest 
terms. Grievous and growing infirmities alone could compel 
him to relax his untiring diligence. He continued to exert him- 
self to fulfil a part of his functions, steadily growing less and less, 
even after his coadjutor had taken the heavier duties upon him- 
self, when his trembling hands could scarcely place a wreath 
upon a child’s head, when he could scarcely rise up from his 
chair, and was unable to walk across the floor of the sanctuary 
without assistance. 

From the time when he was invested with his highest dig- 
nity the cardinal was never well. Even before that he must 
have been sensible of failing strength and begun to grow weary. 
He was not one to complain of fatigue, but once, when he gave 
his pallium into my charge for a time, he expressed with a sigh 
the wish that he might lay it aside altogether, and uttered the 
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exclamation: “ O deati voi!” During his last years he was com- 
pelled to retire more and more into that seclusion and quietude 
for which he had longed. Unable during a long time even to 
read, though he continued to direct the administration of his 
diocese through his vicars-general, the greatest part of his time 
was passed in solitude, with no resource or occupation except 
prayer. During all his life his interior occupation had been 
more spiritual than intellectual, and not distracted or disturbed 
even by incessant outward activity. During his months and 
years of languor he was never, so far as I could perceive or 
know from those who saw him frequently, morbid, melancholy, 
or discontented. He seemed to be serene and happy, and his 
conversation was cheerful and simple. I conclude from this 
that there was a deep well of the water of life in his soul, that 
his “life was hidden with Christ in God,” that his spirit was 
already dwelling in heaven, though his body was on the earth. 
One cannot possess this quiet of contemplation in old age and 
sickness, unless he has gained it by strenuous, unremitting efforts 
to walk closely with God during the time of mental and physical 
activity. The cardinal had been innocent and pious in his boy- 
hood, had probably preserved the first grace of baptism, had 
been consecrated from his youth to the special service of God, 
and had gone on in one unswerving, undeviating course of fidelity 
to conscience and the inspirations of the Divine Spirit. This was 
the source of his peace and tranquillity, the disposition which pre- 
pared him to receive sacerdotal grace in all its fulness. Such 
souls, above all others, are worthy of the priestly vocation, and fit 
instruments of grace for the sanctification of others. They are 
like St. John, the beloved disciple of Christ, who was spared the 
struggles and the vehement repentance by which St. Peter and St. 
_ Paul won the victory over sin. They may not be so well fitted 

for tempest and warfare, but there is a winning sweetness and 
gentleness in their sanctity and in their ministry which is spe- 
cially fitted to gain hearts. St. Meletius of Antioch is a notable 
instance in early ecclesiastical history. The first American 
bishop who was made a cardinal, Mgr. Cheverus, bishop of Bos- 
ton, then translated to Besangon, and afterwards archbishop of 
Bordeaux, a prelate after the pattern of St. Francis of Sales, was 
a similar example in modern times. He won the admiration and 
affection of all the people of Boston and New England, and left 
behind him a reputation of sanctity which has not yet died out. 
l always heard him spoken of in my boyhood asa saint. Cardi- 
nal McCloskey resembled Cardinal Cheverus in character, and, 
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like him, he has won universal regard. The citizens of Albany, 
headed by the governor of New York, presented an address 
warmly expressing the honor and regard in which they held him, 
when he was transferred to the metropolitan see, New York, 
and the country in general was pleased and gratified at his eleva- 
tion to the cardinalate. On the occasion of his death and funeral 
the press, representing the public sentiment, was filled with edi- 
torials and other articles expressing sympathy and giving testi- 
mony of the universal esteem of the community. Far more than 
distinguished talents and rank, it was the moral and spiritual vir. 
tues of the true Christian bishop, the meekness, humility, piety, 
sacerdotal zeal and disinterestedness of his character and lile, 
which called forth this spontaneous homage. 

The piety of a bishop has its own specific character and way 
of manifestation in a pre-eminent devotion to the Sacrifice, the 
sacraments, and all the accompanying holy rites and observances 
which belong to the external worship of God in the sanctuary of 
which he is a minister. This is seen in the example of the great 
modern model of episcopal perfection and sanctity, St. Charles 
Borromeo. 

Cardinal McCloskey was filled with the devotion to the Holy 
Eucharist which is the fountain of vital force in the priesthood, 
with reverence for the sacraments and all holy things, with zeal 
for the glory and beauty of the house of God. His dignity and 
grace of person and manner, refined taste, and nice sense of pro- 
priety, together with his elevated piety, fitted him to fulfil all sa- 
cred functions at the altar, and to order all external arrangements 
and decorations of the church and sangtuary, in such a becoming 
manner as to reflect outwardly the inner, celestial mysteries sig- 
nified by and contained in all sacramental and liturgical forms. 
For the same reason that he honored the Lord in his sacraments 
and sanctuary, he honored him in his own person as the conse- 
crated minister of religion. He did not show his humility by 
seeming to disregard his own dignity, his unworldliness by neg- 
lecting the external proprieties which belong to it. He was al- 
ways a polished gentleman and a dignified prelate, showing due 
courtesy to others and exacting due respect to himself. It was 
a great pleasure to see him officiate in the ceremonies of the 
church. He sought to provide the church and the sanctuary 
with all that was most ritually correct, most accordant to the 
canons of the purest taste, most costly and splendid, in archi- 
tecture, art, sacred vestments and vessels. He associated with 
persons of the highest ecclesiastical and civil rank, with. the 
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most cultivated minds, and was familiar with the best works of 
ecclesiastical art, in Europe, from the first years of his priesthood. 
Pius 1X. said that he was a man of princely mien and bearing; 
and he was exalted to the rank of a prince in the church because 
he was worthy to take his place as their peer among the highest. 
“When he went up to the holy altar, he honored the vesture of 
holiness. And about him was the ring of his brethren; and as 
the cedar planted in Mount Libanus, and as branches of palm- 
trees, they stood round about him, and all the sons of Aaron in 
their glory ” (Eccli. 1. 12-14). 

Three grand scenes, which were the cardinal’s triumphs, oc- 
curred during the last ten years of his episcopate—viz., his in- 
vestiture as cardinal, the solemn benediction of the new cathe- 
dral, and the celebration of the Fourth Provincial Council of New 
York. Long and minute descriptions of these scenes are con- 
tained in the newspapers of their respective dates. Such descrip- 
tions are often of a magniloquent character and full of grievous 
blunders in their ambitious but inaccurate attempts to describe 
ecclesiastical ceremonies. Some of them, however, are the work 
of reporters of the first class, who are well informed and of prac- 
-tised skill in their calling ; and these are as excellent in their kind, 
and as perfect in an artistic sense, as the admirable portraits and 
etchings which adorn the pages of the Century. Those who wish 
for descriptions of the ceremonies and processions on these occa- 
sions can find all that is requisite to gratify their curiosity in the 
several numbers of the Catholic Review and the Jilustrated Catholic 
American for the present month of October, in which they have 
been reproduced. 

I wish to allude here only to some features which are note- 
worthy, and which were very impressive. 

On the occasion of the conferring of the cardinal’s scarlet cap 
on the archbishop of New York by the archbishop of Baltimore, 
the vast multitude thronging the vicinity of the old cathedral, 
and covering all the roofs of adjacent buildings, together with 
the poor and squalid appearance of the district through which 
the imposing array of the procession passed, was, to me, the most 
impressive part of the spectacle. A view of the crowd within 
the church, mingled of all ranks from the humblest to the high- 
est, Catholics and non-Catholics, of the perfect order and deco- 
tum which prevailed without and within the church, and the mani- 
festation of intense interest on the part of all in the ceremony, 
were well fitted to attract attentive consideration and awaken 
Many thoughts and emotions. Splendor coming in upon poverty 
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without arousing hate and envy, the highest and the humblest 
mingling together, zma summis—this presented an image of re- 
conciliation, union, illumination of the dark vaults and crypts of 
human society by light from its upper regions, showing what the 
Catholic religion, and no other power whatever, is capable of 
effecting by bringing in harmonizing, ameliorating influences to 
pervade all classes and conditions. The cardinal, and Count 
Mirafoschi in his grand gala uniform, with drawn sword, were 
the two centres of attraction. I smiled inwardly while looking 
at the fine, colossal, brilliant figure of the papal officer, remem. 
bering old alarms of invasion by papal armies, and fancying the 
count attempting single-handed the conquest of the country. 
Looking at the new scarlet vestments of the gentle and very 
weary cardinal, I recalled the terrifying phantoms of Apocalyptic 
beasts and the Scarlet Lady. Then I looked at the eager, admir- 
ing countenances of American ladies and gentlemen, the foremost 
of them pressing quietly up within the rails and mounting chairs 
among the clergy to get a better view of the two personages clad 
in ecclesiastical and military scarlet. When the stern, uncom- 
promising official who repelled the invaders turned his back, I 


acknowledge that I connived at and favored their intrusion, and’ 


gave my chair as a coigne de vantage to one fortunate person, who 
had a near view which some hundreds of thousands would have 
been delighted to get. 

Just so when the great day of the solemn blessing of the new 
cathedral, with its bright sunshine and genial air, witnessed the 
magnificent procession of prelates and clergy, heard the melo- 
dious chants of choristers, and marked itself with a red letter in 
our calendar for perpetual remembrance. The drawing together 
of the multitude of all classes; the universal congratulation with 
the venerable cardinal, already verging toward the decline of 
his days; the continual throng, for weeks and months, of visitors 
to gaze at and admire the storied windows and beautiful altars, 
were most interesting and impressive sights to be contemplat- 
ed by an observer to whom humanity itself is the object most 
worthy of attention in this world. 

The celebration of the Provincial Council lacked nothing of 
the elements which go to make up a splendid religious spectacle, 
in its solemn sessions with their public processions and cere- 
monies. Within the council a harmony of proceeding, a quiet- 
ness of deliberation, an absence of party spirit and the eagerness 
for discussing and speechifying which are so common in delib- 
erative and legislative assemblies, even ecclesiastical, gave it 4 
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peaceful character which seemed to be an inspiration from the 
cardinal’s own tranquil and serene spirit. 

It seemed a wonder that he was able, so extreme was his 
bodily feebleness, to preside over all its private and public ses- 
sions and to take the part in its ceremonies which belonged to 
him as its president. He seemed like one who belonged more to 
the spbere of spiritual beings than to that of men living in the 
body. ‘He shone as the morning-star 7m the midst of a cloud, 
when he put on the robe of glory and was clothed with the per- 
fection of power ” (Eccli. 1. 6, 11). One could easily imagine that 
some ancient, holy bishop, raised from the dead and still pale and 
infirm as when he lay breathing his last, had returned among his 
brethren to testify of the region behind the veil. 

On the occasion of his golden jubilee he made one more ef- 
fort, with still greater difficulty, to appear for a short time among 
his brethren and receive their felicitations; and then, drawing 
always slowly nearer to the world beyond the earthly atmos- 
phere, he awaited the summons which came at last, and, in silent, 
perfect peace and possession of his intellectual consciousness, all 
the solemn rites prescribed by the church fulfilled, he passed to 
his everlasting rest and reward. Ovfices were continually recited, 
prayers and Masses were said, watch and guard were kept over 
his body, it was laid in state in the cathedral, all the solemn ob- 
sequies were fulfilled, and, with his pallium on his shoulders, 
what remained of the cardinal’s bodily part was sealed up in the 
tomb behind the high altar, awaiting the resurrection. 

The bigh altar and the episcopal throne were the personal 
gifts of the cardinal, who subscribed for this purpose from his 
private purse $10,000, and sold his carriage and horses to make 
up the sum. They will always remain as his memorial to future 
generations. The governor of New York has already said that 
the cathedral of Albany is his monument. Another and more 
splendid monument, alike to him and to his illustrious predecessor, 
whose body lies by the side of his, is the cathedral of New York. 

As a spontaneous tribute of honor and love to the deceased 
cardinal, there is nothing which can compare to the gathering of 
the people about his coffin while his body was lying in state from 
Tuesday morning, October 13, until Thursday, the day of his en- 
tombment. Nothing similar has occurred within our memory, 
except on the. occasions of the funeral ceremonies of President 
Lincoln and General Grant. A numerous group of prelates and 
several hundred of the clergy, several distinguished civilians, and 
a many of all classes as could obtain admission were present at 
the obsequies, which were performed with all possible solemnity. 
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The crowd of persons present in the cathedral was but a small 
fraction of the multitude, from all ranks of society and from other 
parts of the country as well as from the city, who would have 
been present if they could have obtained admission. Even this is 
not so very remarkable. But what was really a wonderful spec. 
tacle was the scene witnessed about the cathedral during the 
time of the lying in state. The church was filled with the people 
who could gain admission; the great area between its entrance on 
Fifth Avenue and the street, the avenue itself from Forty-seventh 
Street to Fifty-third Street, on the eastern pavement, were densely 
packed with a silent, patient army, which began to gather at three 
o'clock in the morning, and did not disperse until ten in the even. 
ing. A large body of police, which on Thursday was increased 
to three hundred, was requisite to put the multitude in orderly 
array and prevent the crushing which must have otherwise pro- 
duced confusion and resulted in danger to limbs and lives, as well 
as to secure a passage to the catafalque to the greatest possible 
number. One day was rainy, but this did no more than diminish 
the crowd to about fifty thousand. This long and patient wait. 
ing was simply for the purpose of getting one brief glance at the 
bier with the body of the dead cardinal, clothed in his pontifical 
vestments, reposing upon it. And a large proportion of the mul. 
titude were deprived of even this satisfaction. 

Such a deep and universal emotion as this, prompting the en- 
durance of such long-protracted fatigue, and keeping so vast and 
miscellaneous a crowd of men, women, and children in a hush of 
sombre silence for so long a time, is a wonderful phenomenon. 
It has often been witnessed before among the Catholic people 
when persons have died in the repute of great sanctity, but it is 
very difficult for any one who is not within the sphere of the in- 
tense and overawing emotions of which only the popular heart 
is susceptible to enter into it and understand it. In a general 
and purely natural sense this intense and overmastering awaken- 
ing of sensible emotions is a spontaneous stirring of the innate 
aspiration of the human soul after the sublime. It is the dispo- 
sition to wonder at, reverence, and pay homage to that which is 
above and beyond the limits of common humanity and the ob- 
jects of every-day life. 

When religious faith and the sentiment of the supernatural 
lie at its root, then the person or the other object representing 
the majesty of God, the mysteries of religion, the unseen, spiti- 
tual world, the realities of the life to come, moves the imagina- 
tion and the feelings of those who are in a simple and child-like 
state, by means of the concrete and sensible embodiment of that 
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which the intellect apprehends by abstract ideas, with a force 
which is great because it is consonant to human nature. What 
we have been describing manifests the depth, intensity, and wide 
extent of religious convictions in the great mass of the people. 

The founding, extension, perpetuity, and powerful effect of 
Christianity in the past and present are chiefly due to bishops, 
from the apostles down to their living successors, who have 
been, like Cardinal McCloskey, true and worthy ambassadors of 
God and representatives of Christ. It is in the Catholic episco- 
pate that the hope of future triumphs of the kingdom of Christ 
in the world chiefly reposes. May the example of our holy Car- 
dinal Archbishop not be lost on the clergy and people to whom 
he left his blessing. 





A DEWDROP ON A COBWEB. 


How fair a guest upon a couch 
So base! 
It restless moves, as it disdained to touch 
So mean a place ; 
Or as it wooed the zephyr’s soft embrace, 
Upon its wings to upward soar. 
It gazeth longing into Morn’s sweet face, 
And opes its door 
In tender pleading to the King of Day, 
Whose ray 
Shines through the mirror of its rounded floor, 
And, lingering brief in beauteous stay, 
Bears it at last from earthly taint and soil away. 


So in its mortal web the soul, 
A guest 

Ethereal, mourns her shining, distant goal 
In deep unrest. 

A viewless spirit ever doth invest 
Her with a holy atmosphere ; 

And oft, by beams of living light caressed, 
She doth appear 

A splendid prisoner to the passer-by, 
Whose eye, 

Fixed with sweet influence on her pure career, 
Mounts with her unto regions high, 

As God’s bright flame absorbs her to her native sky. 
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“SAINT THOMAS OF CANTERBURY” AND 
“ BECKET.” 


IN picturesqueness and “the tender grace of a day that is 
dead ’’—for Tennyson’s day is dead, gone in a misty twilight— 
the latest tragedy of the laureate is vastly superior to the one 
which, after “ Alexander the Great,” has made Aubrey de Vere's 
name glorious in the literary annals of the nineteenth century, 
But a great tragedy on a subject which is what the Germans call 
“epoch-making’”’ demands higher qualities than picturesqueness 
and that nameless grace and delicacy so essentially Tennysonian, 
It needs even higher qualities than the contrast of marked cha 
racters, pointed epigrams, or the fine play of poetic fancy. Lord 
Tennyson’s “ Becket” has all the lower qualities, Aubrey de 
Vere’s “St. Thomas of Canterbury” all the higher. An oak is 
not more of an oak because the sward around is starred by vio- 
lets and all the blooms of spring, and Aubrey de Vere’s “St. 
Thomas” would not be a greater tragedy if it had the exquisite 
touches which the most delicate master of poetic technique the 
world has ever seen gives to his. 

Tennyson’s tragedy is meant to be an acting play, and it 
barely fails of being one; De Vere’s is frankly a drama for the 
closet. Perhaps the lack of nobleness in Tennyson’s is due to 
the necessity he felt of making it fit the arbitrary refinements of 
the stage. The episode of Fair Rosamond, which is an offencé 
against historical truth, good art, and taste, would probably 
never have been introduced had the laureate not been required 
to give a leading dramatic lady something to do. Still, writers 
impregnated with the traditions of the Reformation are always 
crying, “ Cherchez la femme.” If a man is holy and there is no 
disputing the fact, they construct a romance with a woman init 
to account for his renunciations, and vice versa. Ten to one, if 
Tennyson is ever seized with the idea of putting Sir Thomas 
More into a tragedy, he will show to us the great chancellor ay- 
ing, not as a martyr to religion, but as a martyr to human love. 
He has ruined a magnificent persona by making him, on the eve 
of his sublime death for the church and freedom, drivel of what 
he might have gained had he married. In the monastery at 
Canterbury, just before the bell rings that calls him to his doom, 
he sighs lackadaisically : 
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“ There was a little fair-haired Norman maid 
Lived in my mother’s house: if Rosamond is 
The world’s rose, as her name imports her—she 
Was the world’s lily. 


JOHN OF SALISBURY. 
“ Ay, and what of her? 


BECKET. 
“ She died of leprosy. 


JOHN OF SALISBURY, 


“T know not why 
You call these old things back, my lord, 


BECKET. 


“ The drowning man, they say, remembers all 
The chances of his life, just ere he dies.” 


Possibly this discord may not strike the audience which, in 
“Queen Mary,” “ Harold,” and “ Becket,” Tennyson addresses 
himsélf to. But to a Catholic it is fatal to whatever harmony he 
might have found in the tragedy. Surely the poet who gave us 
atype of purity in Sir Galahad, and of chaste elevation in King 
Arthur, might have better understood the character of the mar- 
tyred successor of St. Anselm. It is impossible to approach thé 
climax, or rather anti-climax, of Tennyson's play without impa- 
tience and irritation. If 


“ To be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain,” 


the discovery that a true poet has misunderstood a grand char- 
acter and frittered away a sublime opportunity is an incentive, 
too, to a helpless and hopeless sort of anger. 

In Aubrey de Vere’s “St. Thomas” there is no anti-climax, 
no disappointment. We miss sometimes the flowers that might 
grow around the foot of the oak, but the oak towers majestic. 
“St. Thomas” possesses what many of us thought lacking in 
the less ambitious poems of an author who has given out much 
light without heat—sustained intensity of passion. Added to 
this, Aubrey de Vere thoroughly understands the historical 
meaning of St. Thomas’ time and the relations of the great chan- 
cellor and primate to that time. Of these the laureate seems to 
be in the densest ignorance. If in “Queen Mary” he drew his 
facts from Froude, and in “Harold” from Bulwer-Lytton, he 
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appears in “ Becket” to have depended on his own inner con- 
sciousness for his “history.” He nas, in the most important 
particulars, ignored the authentic chronicles of the time. 

It was, indeed, an “ epoch-making ” time and one worthy of a 
grand commemoration in an immortal poem. England owes her 
liberty to the church, and, more than all, to St. Anselm and St. 
Thomas, because they first withstood the advancing waves of 
royal despotism. And the freedom of the church was the free- 
dom of the people. St. Anselm put into the “ Mariale”’ the 
echoes of the wails of the Saxon people, beaten down by Norman 
conquerors who would have been utter brutes—for the Berserker 
spirit was strong in them—were it not for the influence of the 
church. The Saxons saw their priests made powerless, their 
church enslaved, and themselves in hopeless serfdom—more 
crushing even than the slavery which Ireland endured from the 
same hands—when suddenly that church which knows no na- 
tionality, which fuses all nations into one, asserted her might in 
the persons of two primates: one of the conquering race, the 
other of the foreigner’s court. The position of St. Thomas a 
Becket has been misinterpreted so utterly that he is often set 
down as an ambitious revolutionist who tried, in the interests of 
ecclesiastical tyranny, to dominate both king and people. In 
truth, the Archbishop of Canterbury struggled for old English 
laws against new ones devised by the Normans to rivet more 
closely the fetters of serfdom on the Saxon people. 

It has been made a reproach against St. Thomas that he re- 
sisted the “ Royal Customs,” that he figured as a haughty prince 
of. the church scorning the pretensions of the Plantagenet, and 
that he died a martyr to his obstinate desire to crush even royal 
freedom, that he and his monks might triumph. This view is 
founded on a misconception of the nature of the Royal Customs. 
They were not old Customs, but innovations invented by the con- 
querors for their autocratic purposes. Aubrey de Vere puts 
into Becket’s mouth this description of these famous Customs. 
The Earl of Cornwall says: 


“You serve the king 
Who stirred these wars ? who spurned the Royal Customs? 


BECKET. 
‘The Customs—ay, the Customs! We have reached 
At last—’twas time—the inmost of this plot, 
Till now so deftly veiled and ambushed. ‘Customs!’ 
O specious word, how plausibly abused ! 
In Catholic ears that word is venerable ; 
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To Catholic souls custom is law itself, 

Law that its own foot hears not, dumbly treading 
A holy path smoothed by traditions old. 

I war not, sirs, on ways traditionary ; 

The church of Christ herself is a tradition ; 

Ay, ‘tis God's tradition, not of men ! 

Sir, these your Customs are God’s laws reversed, 
Traditions making void the Word of God, 

Old innovations from the first withstood, 

The rights of holy church, the poor man’s portion, 
Sold, and for naught, to aliens. Customs! Customs! 
Custom was that which to the lord of the soil 
Yielded the virgin one day wedded! Customs! 

A century they have lived; but he ne’er lived, 
The man that knew their number or their scope, 
Where found, by whom begotten, or how named ; 
Like malefactors long they hid in holes; 

They walked in mystery like the noontide pest ; 
In the air they danced ; they hung on breath of princes, 
Largest when princes’ lives were most unclean, 
And visible most when rankest was the mist. 

Sirs, I defy your Customs; they are nought: 

I turn from them to our old English laws, 

The Confessor’s and those who went before him, 
The charters old, and sacred oaths of kings: 

I clasp the tables twain of Sinai; 

On them I lay my palms, my heart, my forehead, 
And on the altars dyed by martyrs’ blood, 

Making to God appeal.” 


These were the Customs that St. Thomas resisted to the 
death. In this speech, so full of dignity and fire, Aubrey de 
Vere has distorted no facts for the sake of effect. Indeed, 
throughout the whole of his work he departs in nothing, except 
in the episode of Idonea de Lisle, the ward of Becket’s sister, 
from the chronicled truth. Idonea, a rich heiress, pursued by 
the ruffianly knight De Broc, who “roamed a-preying on the 
race of men,” took refuge with Becket’s sister and was pro- 
tected by the power of the primate. De Broc gained the king’s 
ear, and, “on some pretence of law,” drove Idonea from the 
house of Becket’s sister. De Broc and his friends sued for her 
as a royal ward: 

“Judgment against her went. The day had come, 
And round the minster knights and nobles watched : 
The chimes rang out at noon ; then from the gate 
Becket walked forth, the maiden by his side : 
Ay, but her garb conventual showed the nun! 
They frowned, but dared no more.” 
VOL, XLII—25 
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The feminine interest, to give which to his tragedy Tennyson 
invented a new version of the legend of Fair Rosamond, is sup- 
plied by Aubrey de Vere in this very fitting episode of Idonea, 
It is artistic and congruous, Idonea is exiled from England 
when the king’s wrath bursts on all the relatives, friends, and de- 
pendants of A Becket ; she finds refuge with the Empress Matilda, 
mother of the king. Then occurs a scene between the empress 
and the novice which for spiritual as well as intellectual eleva. 
tion has seldom been equalled. 

One would think that it would have been easy to give the 
necessary feminine element to “ Becket” by the use of an under- 
plot ; but Tennyson has preferred to bring the king’s mistress, 
a “light o’ love,” Fair Rosamond, into intimate association with 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, whose chastity, even before he 
took orders, amid all the temptations of a court presided over 
by a loose-minded Provengal queen, was proverbial. Fair Rosa- 
mond is rehabilitated for the purpose of the laureate. She is 
made to be, in her own eyes, the lawful wife of King Henry, and 
the chancellor—not yet made primate—promises the king to 
protect her against the vengeance of Queen Eleanor. Becket, 
having become primate and gained the hatred of the king, does 
so; and, in a dagger-scene quite worthy of a sensational play, 
saves her from Eleanor’s fury. After that he induces her to 
leave her son and begin a novitiate in Godstow convent, from 
which she emerges, with the countenance of the abbess, disguised 
asamonk. She is thus present at the murder of the archbishop, 
and her presence excites that tender retrospection so in keeping 
with theatrical traditions, but so shockingly contrary to the 
martyr’s character and the truth of history. It is here that 
Becket says, according to Tennyson: 


“ Dan John, how much we lose, we celibates, 
Lacking the love of woman and of child!” 


John of Salisbury seeks to give the archbishop consolation 
for his supposed loss, in a most ungallant and pessimistic tone 
smacking somewhat of “ sour grapes ”: 


“ More gain than loss ; for of your wives you shall 
Find one a slut, whose fairest linen seems 
Foul as her dust-cloth, if she used it ; one 
So charged with tongue, that every thread of thought 
Is broken ere it joins—a shrew to boot,* 
Whose evil song far on into the night 
Thrills to the topmost tile—no hope but death ; 
One slow, fat, white, a burthen of the hearth ; 
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And one that, being thwarted, ever swoons 
And weeps herself into the place of power; 
And one an wor pauperis Ibyci.” 


This is hardly the way in which a sturdy and ascetic priest 
and counsellor would talk to an archbishop who, almost at the 
moment of martyrdom, would begin to look back at “lost 
chances” of love and matrimony. These touches of false senti- 
ment show how impossible it is for Tennyson to comprehend a 
priest of the church. How different, but how true, is the note 
struck by Aubrey de Vere! Becket has been just made primate, 
and he bursts into the splendid speech to Herbert of Bosham: 


“ Herbert! my Herbert ! 
High visions, mine in youth, upbraid me now; 
I dreamed of sanctities redeemed from shame; 
Abuses crushed ; all sacred offices 
Reserved for spotless hands. Again I see them; 
I see God’s realm so bright each English home 
Sharing that glory basks amid its peace; 
I see the clear flame on the poor man’s hearth 
From God's own altar lit ; the angelic childhood ; 
The chaste, strong youth ; the reverence of white hairs :— 
’Tis this Religion means. O Herbert! Herbert! 
We must secure her this. Her rights, the lowest 
Shall in my hand be safe. I will not suffer 
The pettiest stone in castle, grange, or mill, 
The humblest clod of English earth, one time 
A fief of my great mother, Canterbury, 
To rest caitiff's booty. Herbert, Herbert, 
Had I foreseen, with what a vigilant care 
Had I built up my soul!” 


His pupil, young Prince Henry, is heard singing without, and 
he says, in contrast to the whines put into his mouth by Tenny- 
son : 

“ Hark to that truant’s song! We celibates 


Are strangely captured by this love of children : 
Nature’s revenge—say, rather compensation,” 


Catholics whose childhood has been passed among religious 
will recognize the truth of this, as well as the falseness of Tenny- 
son's point of view. Exiled in the Abbey of Pontigny, after the 
king has poured his wrath on him and his kindred for defending 
the liberties of the church and the people, he does not break out 
iuto wild regret or sentimental sighs. There is manly tender- 
hess in his tone to the abbot: 
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‘‘ My mother, when I went to Paris first, 
A slender scholar bound on quest of learning, 
Girdling my gown collegiate, wept full sore, 
Then laid on me this hest : both early and late 
To love Christ’s Mother and the poor of Christ, 
That so her prayer in heaven and theirs on earth, 
Beside me moving as I walked its streets, 
Might shield me from its sins.” 


ABBOT. 


“Men say your mother 
Loved the poor well, and still on festivals, 
Laying her growing babe in counter-scale, 
Heaped up an equal weight of clothes and food, 
Which unto them she gave.” 


It would be necessary to apologize for giving many quota- 
tions, tempting as their beauty is, were it not for the fact that 
mere allusion to them would not suffice. It is regrettable that 
among Catholics—and the present writer speaks from observa. 
tion—Tennyson’s “ Becket," printed in 1884, is better known than 
De Vere’s “ St. Thomas,” an American edition of which appeared 
in 1876. 

Aubrey de Vere’s conception of the motives of the martyred 
primate is worthy of a Catholic poet. Tennyson grasps only 
faintly the Christianity of A Becket. It does not come home to 
him, it does not touch him, because in his experience he has 
never come in contact with the inner life of a devout priest, and 
therefore his imagination is not equal to the task of evolving one. 
Of the real meaning of asceticism he is entirely ignorant. The 
pride and the impatience of his Becket is only equalled by the 
self-conceit of his St. Simon Stylites. 

In the dialogue between the abbot of Pontigny and the ex- 
iled archbishop, just quoted, there is an example of Catholic be- 
lief which, like sustaining gold threads in a tissue of silk, runs 
through the wonderful tragedy of De Vere’s. The chancellor 
is made the primate; he becomes less gay, less worldly, more 
given to the building-up of his soul and his mind, and more spit 
itual. He, almost alone, stands up for the church and the people. 
Time-serving court bishops cower, the very court of Rome—but 
not the church—seems to desert him. The pope himself sends 
him the habit of the monks of Pontigny, with the cowl filled with 
snow—“ the pope knows well some heads are hot.” The arch- 
bishop endures it all with the meekness of a saint, yet with the 
dignity ofaman. Through all trials, up to the time of martyrdom, 
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he seems marked for special grace. He is not singularly learned, 
for the practical duties of the kingdom have left him little time 
for study. And yet he is well equipped with fortitude and his 
hope never falters. Why? We are answered: because his mo- 
ther has loved God and the poor, and because he so loves Christ’s 
poor, following her behest. This essentially Catholic point is 
accentuated most sharply and artistically by the author. 
Tennyson draws very sharply the envious and the fawning 
prelates around the king, and his characterization is as keen and 
delicate as we have had every reason to expect it to be. But the 
virtuous priests in “ Becket” are certainly a strange group. We 
know that the church in England, half-enslaved by the state and 
burdened with growing wealth, had need of reforms in disci- 
pline. Aubrey de Vere, with a regard for truth which has pro- 
bably caused guileless Protestants to expect to see him crushed 
by the thunder of Rome, makes the pious Empress Matilda say: 


“JT would your primate 
Had let the Royal Customs be, and warred 
Against the ill customs of the church. ’Tis shame 
To ordain a clerk in name that lacks a cure, 
Whom idleness must needs ensnare in crime, 
Scandal—and worse—to screen an erring clerk, 
More fearing clamor than the cancer slow 
Of wily wasting sin. Scandal it is 
When seven rich benefices load one priest, 
Likeliest his soul’s damnation.” 


JOHN OF SALISBURY. 


“ Scandals indeed ! 
And no true friend to Thomas is the man 
Who palliates such abuses. For this cause 
Reluctantly he grasped Augustine’s staff, 
Therewith to smite them down. Madam, the men 
Who brand them most are those who breed the scandals. 
The primate warred on such. The king, to shield them, 
Invoked the Royal Customs.” 


We understand all this, and no Catholic of to-day attempts to 
palliate abuses which crept into the discipline of the church. It 
is evident that Aubrey de Vere does not whiten the courtiers 
and sycophants, although clothed with episcopal authority, who 
shrank from St. Thomas at the king’s scowl. He is even more 
pitiless to them than Tennyson. Tennyson, however, does not 
Seem to see the anomaly of making an archbishop—a saint canon- 
ized by Rome—show an insubordinate and mutinous spirit which 
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almost justifies the hot words that King Henry is made to ad. 
dress to him: 


“No! God forbid and turn me Mussulman! 
No God but one, and Mahound is his prophet. 
But for your Christian, look you, you shall have 
None other God but me—me, Thomas, son 
Of Gilbert Becket, London merchant.” 


Tennyson’s Becket has a most persistent habit of repartee. 
The repartee is sometimes very apt, but very unsaintly. Indeed, 
if the laureate had made Wyclif the hero of his tragedy, some of 
the speeches would be in keeping with the sentiments of that 
over-glorified Lollard. 

It may be said that Tennyson’s idea of St. Thomas is very 
human, and that the poet has well depicted in rushing words a 
proud nature towering and neither bending nor breaking. Ten. 
nyson’s Becket is well enough painted from that point of view. 
There are some exquisitely fine natural touches. But the poet- 
laureate had no right to attempt to depict the character of St. 
Thomas merely from that point of view. Pride and enthusiasm 
would never have made a Christian martyr of Thomas 4 Becket, 
and it is the full understanding of this that, leaving out other 
qualities, makes Aubrey de Vere the greater poet and the truer 
delineator of a hero whom it is almost sacrilege to misrepresent 
for the sake of a theatrical succes d’estime. The character of St. 
Thomas & Becket belongs to Christendom and to history, and the 
poet-laureate, rushing in where angels fear to tread, not caring 
for or understanding the sacredness of his subject, has done both 
Christendom and art a wrong by dragging an effigy of the mar- 
tyred primate in the dust. It used to be the fashion to overlook 
the liberties that poets and romance-writers took with history; 
but since historians have become romancers, and even adopted 
the adjectives of the poets, we are more exacting. No excuse 
can be offered for Tennyson’s falsification of the character of 
Becket—not even an excuse that he needed dramatic color. He 
had a noble figure and a sublime time, and he belittled them 
both, because he would not understand them or because the 
success of a play he had adapted from Boccaccio made him 
anxious for the applause of the frequenters of theatres. 

Tennyson, echoing, perhaps, some sectarian preacher, causes 
the pope’s almoner to suggest treachery to the archbishop when 
the king is urging him to sign the articles against the freedom of 
the church. Philip de Eleemosyna tempts the archbishop to 
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grievous sin by whispering that the pope wants him to com- 
mit it: 
“ Cannot the pope absolve thee if thou sign ?” 
This might be forgiven in a tract against popery, on the score 
of ignorance; but what plea can be offered for it in the careful, 
overwrought work of a poet whose fame is world-wide and 
whose knowledge ought not to be much narrower ? 
Becket bursts out in this speech : 


“ Map scoffs at Rome. I all but hold with Map. 
Save for myself no Rome were left in England: 
All had been his. Why should this Rome, this Rome, 
Still choose Barabbas rather than the Christ, 
Absolve the left-hand thief and damn the right? 
Take fees of tyranny, wink at sacrilege, 
Which even Peter had not dared ? condemn 
The blameless exile?” 


Is this the language of a Christian hero? Are these revilings 
of the Power he is willing to die for consistent naturally or true 
artistically? Herbert of Bosham, the archbishop’s faithful friend, 
a devout cleric and a sensible man according to good authorities, 
is made to drivel : 


“ Thee, thou holy Thomas, 
I would that thou hadst been the Holy Father.” 


To which Tennyson’s archbishop complacently replies : 
“*T would have done my most to keep Rome holy ; 

I would have made Rome know she still is Rome, 
Who stands aghast at her eternal self 
And shakes at mortal kings—her vacillation, 
Avarice, craft. O God! how many an innocent 
Has left his bones upon the way to Rome, 
Unwept, uncared for! Yea, on mine self 
The king had had no power, except for Rome. 
’Tis not the king who is guilty of mine exile, , 
But Rome, Rome, Rome!’ ” . 

Was there ever an honest and faithful priest and friend so mis- 
represented by a poet dazzled by the glare of the footlights? 
Was ever a saint and martyr more besmeared with mock heroic 
pride and selfishness ? 

Chroniclers tell us that St. Thomas was serene and digni- 
fied in all trials, but “ Becket’s” serenity is frequently swept 
away in gusts of evil temper, and he is quite as foul-mouthed as 
the enemies that bait him. The prelates around him wrangle 
like school-boys, and the scene at Northampton is simply a free 
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quarrel. Aubrey de Vere, comprehending that the key to St. 
Thomas’ conduct must be found in a supernatural manner, 
avoids the almost brutal mistakes of the laureate. The scene of 
the signing of the Royal Customs by A Becket was really at Clar. 
endon; Tennyson transfers it to Roehampton. De Vere treats 
this scene with keen perception and admirable reticence. The 
archbishop does not forget himself or burst into violent asser- 
tions. He is made to explain the episode of the almoner, which 
Tennyson treats in a truly evangelical way. He tells how he 
was deluded into signing the articles. It is very different from 
the version in which the pope’s envoy whispers that one may 
sin freely and be sure of absolution! 


“Came next the papal envoy from Aumone, 
With word the pope, moved by the troublous time 
Willed my submission to the royal will. 
This was the second fraud ; remains the third. 
My lords, the Customs named till then were few. 
In evil hour I yielded—pledged the church, 
Alas! to what I know not. On the instant 
The king commanded, ‘ Write ye down these laws.’ 
And soon, too soon, a parchment pre-ordained 
Upon our table lay, a scroll inscribed 
With usages sixteen, whereof most part 
Were shamefuller than the worst discussed till then. 
My lords, too late I read that scroll: I spurned it ; 
I sware by Him who made the heavens and earth 
That never seal of mine should touch that bond, 
Not mine, but juggle-changed. My lords, that eve 
A truthful servant and a fearless one, 
Who bears my cross—and taught me, too, to bear one— 
Llewellen is his name, remembered be it !— 
Probed me, and probed with sharp and searching words ; 
And as the sun my sin before me stood. 
My lords, for forty days I kept my fast, 
And held me from the offering of the Mass, 
And sat in sackcloth; till the pope sent word, 
‘Arise; be strong and walk!’ And I arose, 
And hither came; and here confession make 
That till the cleanséd leper once again 
Take, voluntary, back his leprosy, 
I with those Royal Customs stain no more 
My soul, which Christ hath washed.” 


This is not the talk of Tennyson’s ill-tempered and sharp- 
tongued Becket, but the sense, if not the exact words, of the real 
Becket. De Vere’s consummate skill in building up bit by bit 
the character of the archbishop, in accordance with the charac- 
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ter given him by authentic writers, is worthy of careful analysis. 
The primate asked of his servants their honest opinions of his 
conduct, and accepted opinions thus frankly tendered as his 
guide. The flattery of Tennyson’s Herbert of Bosham, so com- 
placently swallowed by the laureate’s political primate, would 
have brought down the censure of the real St. Thomas. De 
Vere characterizes Llewellen, the Welsh cross-bearer, by a nice 
touch : 
“The tables groaned with gold; I scorned the pageant. 

The Norman pirates and the Saxon boors 

Sat round and fed; I hated them alike, 

The rival races, one in sin. Alone 

We Britons tread our native soil.” 


In the death-scene Tennyson sins unpardonably. He shows 
us the archbishop rushing to his death from obstinacy and want 
of self-control. De Brito, Fitzurse, and De Tracy have come to 
put into act the hasty words of the king and to murder the arch- 
bishop. Becket rails at them bitterly, throws Fitzurse from him 
and pitches De Tracy “ headlong,” after the manner of the mus- 
cular Christian heroes beloved of the late Rev. Charles Kingsley. 
He even sneers at the monks whom Tennyson makes to flee. 
“Our dovecote flown,” he says—“I cannot tell why monks should 
all be cowards.” He still repeats the sneer, until Grim, whose 
arm is broken by a blow aimed at Becket, reminds him that he 
is a monk. Rosamond rushes in and. begs the murderers to 
spare the archbishop, and then he is slain, just as a thunderstorm 
breaks ; this climax, which in Aubrey de Vere’s tragedy follows 
strictly the authentic account of the sacrilege, is made trivial by 
asilly coup de thédtre. 

There is nothing in Tennyson’s “ Becket” to compare with 
the lyrics in “ The Princess,” or even the lute song in “ Queen 
Mary”’; but they are airy and expressive of the mood of the per- 
sons in whose mouths they are placed. Queen Eleanor sings: 

“Over! the sweet summer closes, 
The reign of the roses is done; 


Over and gone with the roses, 
And over and gone with the sun. 


“ Over! the sweet summer closes, 
And never a flower at the close; 
Over and gone with the roses, 
And winter again and the snows.” 


It is quite in accordance with the mood of the light-minded 
queen, who is quite past the August of life, who has been wed- 
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ded more for her rich possessions than herself, and who is far 
from her gay and debonair Aquitaine. 

Queen Eleanor does not sing in the similar scene in Aubrey 
de Vere’s tragedy. Sheturns to a trouvéreand asks him to sing. 
And he begins : 


‘ I make not songs, but only find ; 
Love following still the circling sun, 
His carol casts on every wind, 
And other singer is there_none. 


“T follow Love, though far he flies ; 
I sing his song, at random found 
Like plume some bird-of-paradise 
Drops, passing, on our dusky bound. 


“In some, methinks, at times there glows 
The passion of some heavenlier sphere : 
These too I sing; but sweetest those 
I dare not sing and sweetly hear.” 


This is a smooth setting of a thought which both Keats and 
Maurice de Guérin, and no doubt all poets, have tried to express; 
but Queen Eleanor, and perhaps the sensitive reader, finds it 
lacking as a lyric. The trouvére then sings another about 
Phoebus and Daphne. Queen Eleanor very aptly cries: 


“ A love-song that! An icicle it is 
Added to winter,” 


But if Aubrey de Vere’s lyrical touch is hard and cold in 
comparison with Tennyson’s, even when Tennyson’s lyrics are 
not his best, he has the advantage, in all the higher attributes of 
a dramatic poet, in limning Queen Eleanor, who wasa creature of 
the senses, yet still a princess and of no mean capabilities. Ten- 
nyson gives the impression that she was half-crazed—a kind of 
Provengal Bacchante, and her first entrance destroys all respect 
for her sanity. 

Aubrey de Vere’s “Saint Thomas of Canterbury ” has a foil 
in “ Becket” which, by contrast, makes it glow and seem more 
full of lustre and color, as a diamond of flawless purity when put 
in a circle of brilliants. It is hard to account for the blindness of 
the poet of the “Idyls of the King” in venturing to attempt a 
work that had already been perfectly done. Aubrey de Vere’s 
place as a great dramatic poet was settled when “ Alexander the 
Great” appeared. “Saint Thomas of Canterbury” was not 
needed to teach the world what he could do. But he has given 
it out of the abundance of his heart; and we Catholics, who have 
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the key of faith with which to unlock its mysteries, which are 
unknown to a poet of even Tennyson’s insight, may thank God 
that he has raised up a seer at once strong, pure, true to his 
ideals both in religion and art, more than worthy to wear the 
mantle that fell from the shoulders of Wordsworth, and with 
much of the divine fire that made Shakspere an arbiter of Eng- 
lish thought and speech. 





THE STAMP OF THE GUINEA. 


I, 


THE Irish, along with shortcomings which their neighbors, 
and through them the world, are never tired of citing, have at 
least one virtue: they do not grovel before the golden calf. A 
common enough character among them is the prodigal; but 
aside from such extremes, and regarding only the mass of thrifty 
and sensible Irishmen of whom one does not hear much, it is soon 
apparent that the gross view of money as a thing to hoard for 
its own sake is found among them more rarely than in other 
nations. How often does one hear of the Irishman, enriched by 
the freedom he finds in other lands, who sits like a toad over a 
treasure, not enjoying it himself and letting as few others as pos- 
sible get from it any satisfaction? The character is common 
among Germans, Hollanders, Scandinavians, English, Scotch, 
and Americans; it is not unknown in France, and has represen- 
tatives among the Jews even, when they are not oppressed—for, 
in the face of old prejudices, the Jews are really not so often 
given to undue hoarding of wealth as our forefathers made them- 
selves believe. Whence comes this trait in the Irish character— 
a trait that has its fine, magnanimous side, and yet leads to the 
unhappiness of the possessor and his surroundings as soon as 
pushed far? In the attempt to explain it, if one goes back into 
the past, the reader will bear in mindt hat perhaps nowhere in 
Europe have more old ideas, old customs, and elsewhere-forgot- 
ten traits been kept alive than in the extreme western island 
over against our shores. 

Among semi-civilized races hoarding is made easy by the in- 
troduction of a metallic currency which is protected from de- 
basement. Early historians, like Keating, were supposed to say 
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that silver money was coined in Ireland at a very remote period; 
but the latest and best translation of Keating makes “ silver 
shields ” take the place of coin. -There would be nothing strange, 
however, in an early coinage in Ireland of a kind like that found 
in other Keltic nations—rude tokens, often stamped on one face 
only, and commonly bearing the hardly distinguishable figure of 
a horse. These coins cannot be assigned to places and centu- 
ries; they are barbarous imitations of Greek and Roman coins, 
and may well have been used in Ireland from the earliest ages. 
Few treasure-troves are met with, because of reasons we will 
come to soon. The first coins of Ireland that can be definitely 
assigned to the reign of a given king are those of Anlaf, or Olave, 
king of the Scandinavian district about Dublin, of the Isle of 
Man also, and of Northumberland in Britain. thelstane de- 
feated this pagan at Brunanburgh, drove him, for a time at least, 
from England, and caused him to be baptized a Christian before 
he died. We hear no more of Irish coins for three hundred 
years, when King John minted pence in Dublin which bore the 
royal head in a triangle representing rudely the Irish harp. For 
centuries afterwards the English kings kept up the coinage of 
money bearing Irish symbols on the charge or allusions to Ire- 
land in the inscription. But they did not possess Ireland in any 
complete sense, for the Welsh-Norman conquest was partial. 
Kit Marlowe describes the conquered in the passage where Lan- 
caster speaks to King Edward II. in that free way which seems 
so disrespectful to republicans, brought up, as we are, to consider 
that a king, if he rules at all, should be a sovereign: 


“Look for rebellion, look to be deposed ; 
Thy garrisons are beaten out of France, 
And, lame and poor, lie groaning at the gates. 
The wild Oneyl with swarms of Irish kerns 
Lives uncontrolled within the English pale ; 
Unto the walls of York the Scots make road, 
And unresisted drive away rich spoils.” 


The bulk of the people adhered to their old system of barter 
in kind rather than use the invader’s pound, shilling, and penny, 
or trust to the honesty of the mints which were liable to be 
established by charter in any large city. At most they took at 
their weight in metal English and Continental copper and silver, 
often giving preference to that foreign money which was famous 
for purity. It is said that an Irish fair to-day gains a good half 
of its “humors” from the fact that coin is little used among the 
poorer classes. Many are the funny stories of peasant wit con- 
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nected with this old and satisfactory method ; strange to say, in 
the United States the “ swaps” and horse-trades of the rural dis- 
tricts belong to a similar state of things, an age when coin was 
scanty and not above suspicion. Consider the history of Irish 
oppression, and judge whether or not the peasant was wrong to 
stick doggedly to his prejudice against coin. The Irish have never 
liked English coin, as why should they? Have they not always 
been most potent tools in the hands of London bankers? No 
matter if the “ wild Irish” did win battles, the results were lost 
by the impoverishment of the country through the channels of 
trade. Can we not regard a nation in one sense as a great body 
bound together by obscure nerves which warn it of a danger 
when the onlooker thinks that suspicion and stubborn refusal to 
accept a so-called tool of civilization is the height of unreason ? 
The absence from the old literature of mention of a coin currency 
is very remarkable. The Book of Rights, notwithstanding that 
penalties and tributes form its constant burden, has the “ring” 
for the nearest approach to a currency. This was the well- 
known most portable property of the northern nations, as of the 
Italic races in an epoch before, and is to-day in use among the 
African and Indian races. 


“ Fichi falach, fichi fichtbill, 
fichi each co ro Eas-ruaith, 
do’n righ do nar thearbhas doghaing, 
do righ bhearnais Conaill chruaith.” 


' Twenty rings, twenty chessboards, 
twenty steeds at the great-cataract Eas, 
to the King for whom no sorrow is fated, 
to the King of the Gap of the hardy Conall. 


But the commoner perquisites of chiefs were hogs, drinking- 
horns, horses, cattle, male slaves, bondswomen to grind at the 
quern, suits of clothes, shields and chariots. We find rings al- 
most emerged into a currency among the Saxons, though, 
strange to say, hardly so completely a currency as the shells call- 
ed wampum or sewant among the Atlantic Indians. In Beowulf 
an ordinary epithet for a chief is “ ring-giver,” whilst the early 
literature of Ireland is full of the same allusions. Thorarin 
Praise-tongue, in eulogy of King Sweyn of Norway, calls him 
bauga-briotr, ring-breaker; whence we conclude that, for exam- 
ple, the large arm-rings of copper, silver, or gold were broken up, 
and the pieces distributed among deserving jarls and kempies, 
just as the Forty-niners of California, true descendants of the 
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Wickingmen, ran their gold into chains, and, when they wished 
to pay the scot, wrenched a “bit” off with their teeth. Bauga 
deildo— they distributed or spent money ”—says the very able 
and humorous poet who wrote Rigs-Thula, the Lay of Righ, 
using for the common currency of Scandinavia the word from 
which the French get their dague. This recalls the situation in 
Britain on the arrival of the Romans; for Cesar found a brass 
currency in Kent, together with tallies and rings of iron, though, 
according to some manuscripts, there seems also to have been a 
gold currency of some kind. The latter must have been scant 
at that period in Britain, and still scanter in Ireland; but it is 
more than probable that with the rise of cultivation in Ireland 
which took place in the fourth and fifth centuries mints of some 
rude kind were established. Then Ireland became the asylum 
of the better class of Kelts from Gaul and Britain. We may 
conclude that during at least three important epochs coins were 
struck in Ireland, if we include thereunder the rude Keltic 
tokens; yet between whiles they fall into disuse. Does not this 
show the rooted unpopularity of coinage as against the good old 
method of barter ? } 
Since the traitorous Dermot McMorrough introduced the 
Welsh, Norman, and Flemish adventurers into the Emerald Isle, 
and opened her to the nation that loves coin above all things in 
heaven and on earth, the multiplex power which money gives 
has been used to keep Ireland under. It need not be supposed 
that Ireland has been the only spot on earth to suffer in like 
ways; no land has been quite exempt. Inthe United States, for 
example, about 1814 it used to be said that England, having 
been worsted by America on sea and land, was getting her re- 
venge in the counting-house, so oppressive of American com- 
merce were the tactics of her merchants and bankers. But Irish 
history always has a charm, a picturesqueness of its own; one 
follows better there the destructive course of the English guinea 
—that coin which shows St. George beating down his baser na- 
ture under the symbol of the dragon ; that coin which can do so 
much good when the lesson of its effigy is taken to heart. The 
stubbornness of the Irish in resisting the uncontrolled power of 
capital as embodied in the landlord class, and the ceaseless agita- 
tion of men who will neither pay nor emigrate, is not of to-day 
or yesterday : it is coeval with the nation; it has subsisted under 
all changes of the population, from slight to large infusions there- 
in of “ Saxon” blood; and on this very point history is being 
made in Ireland now. | 
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Pretty uniformly the successive waves of settlement had for 
incentive the plunder of the native Irish. After the Norman- 
Welsh conquest came the encroachments of Englishmen who ex- 
ploited the enfeebled land with the thoroughness of keen traders. 
In 1333 the English, and those Normans and Welshmen who had 
not become identified in custom and speech with the Keltic 
population, were swept back toward Dublin by the Scottish Irish 
arms. Then many families assumed Irish names, usually taking 
that of the sept into which they had married, and thus making it 
hard to trace them in after-generations. As the effort spent 
itself and the English power got help stringent laws were 
made against all the Ireland-born. One might be proud of 
descent from the clan, another boastful of the stock of “ Strong- 
bownians,” a third the son of a recent intruder who scorned 
the other natives of an island their fathers had come to plun- 
der by frank fighting or legal chicane. But all suffered, un- 
less there was influence enough to procure a place from the 
dominant party. In 1367 the English were forbid under pain 
of prison to entertain Irish bards, who were then, as they 
were still four centuries later, considered no better than spies. 
Forfeiture of land was decreed against those who adopted 
the Irish dress and tongue, or the mode of riding a horse with- 
out stirrups. It was felony to intermarry with the proscrib- 
ed race or entertain the relations of fosterage or gossipred— 
that is, of godfather or godmother—relations that were often 
closer than connection by blood, and in their influence upon the 
social situation deserve more attention than can be given here. 
It was felony to sell to, barter with, or buy froma native. No 
Irishman could hold a living or enter a monastery. A special 
rank was assigned the “ English by descent,” above the “ meere 
Irishe ” but below the “ English by birth.” This did persons it 
was meant to favor no good, and simply exasperated everybody. 
In Wales similar oppressions were more successful, as might 
have been expected from its geographical position and the im- 
possibility of the natives escaping long from pursuit without 
quitting their own soil. Thus in Barddas we read as to affairs 
circa A.D. 1400 : 


“ After the intestine war of Owain Glyndwr the king (Henry IV. or V.) 
forbade paper and plagawd (vellum) to be brought into Cymru, or to be 
manufactured there, in order that it might prevent epistolary correspon- 
dence between a Cymroand a Cymro, and between the Cymry and the peo- 
ple of a bordering country and of foreign lands ; and this to avenge the sid- 
ing with Owain;which was observed everywhere on the part of every man 
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in Cymru. He also forbade the bards and poets to go their circuits and to 
visit the different families officially. Then was remembered and brought 
into use the ancient custom of the bards of the Isle of Britain ; namely, the 
cutting of letters, which they called the symbols of language and utterance, 
upon wood or rods prepared for that purpose, called Coelbren of the bards 
—and thus it was done: They gathered rods of hazel or mountain ash in 
winter, about a cubit long, etc., etc.” 


In 1494 it was thought useless to forbid the practice of the 
Irish tongue and the fashion of riding Keltiké without a saddle. 
Of course after the Reformation the state of the natives was much 
worse, because religious fanaticism was added to the virulence 
of a mistaken race-idea. The exaggerations as to Saxons versus 
Kelts which it pleases eminent English historians to reiterate to- 
day in the face of facts, were as strong then as ever. In 1677 
Thomas Sheridan, M.P. for an English borough, wrote A Dis- 
course on Parliaments from the position of a Protestant and 
Englishman—that is, from a perfectly hostile position, as became 
the renegade descendant of Irish and Catholic houses. He 
reckoned only 1,000,000 persons in Ireland—which must have 
been an understatement even for that time of ruin through war, 
pest, and famine—“ of which 800,000 are Irish, and of them above 
10,000 born to estates, dispossessed. . . . Besides their suffering 
in estate and religion they are yet further, beyond. the Scots, ren- 
dered incapable of enjoying any office or power, military or civil, 
either in their native or any other of their prince’s countries; 
their folly (!) having thus reduced them to a condition more like 
that of slaves than subjects.” Every sort of difference seemed to 
meet in order to foment between the Anglo-Scottish peoples 
and the Irish the most virulent bigotry and contempt. Habits 
and customs belonging to a by-gone epoch which lingered in 
force in various parts of Great Britain, but not directly under 
the observation of the men who swayed public opinion, were 
seized on by the English and used as clubs to batter the remnant 
of reputation left to their defeated cousins. Fair play was never 
accorded the Irish; all they got was harsh treatment, insuffer- 
able arrogance, and demands that they should better themselves. 
Certainly the example was not good; unhappily every nation 
has its thousands who will imitate; and though the Irish charac- 
ter can never equal the English in senseless brutality, some very 
fair attempts at it are to be found in history. The old system of 
fosterage which had gone out in Britain was a cause of offence, 
and in some ways a serious political difficulty. To the newer 
settlers it was so convenient, or so agreeable to inherited traits, 
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that we find it among the most English of the island, the people 
of the Pale near Dublin, in Dean Swift’s time. Who can forget 
that Hogarthian sketch, in rowdy-dow metre, of the people of the 
baser sort at a feast? Behold them boasting of their aristocratic 
descent, cudgelling each other soundly, and talking of. fosterage 
and gossipred—remnant of the old barbarous but unselfish system 


of the past: 


“They rise from their feast, 
And hot are their brains, 
A cubit at least 
The length of their skeans ; 
What stabs and what cuts, 
What clatt’ring of sticks, 
What strokes on the guts, 
What bastings and kicks! 
With cudgels of oak, 
Well hardened in flame, 
An hundred heads broke, 
An hundred struck lame. 
You churl, I'll maintain 
My father built Lusk, 
The castle of Slain, 
And Carrick Drumrusk. 
The Earl of Kildare, 
And Moynalta his brother— 
As great as they are, 
I was nurst by their mother!” 


How well the Dean knew to put his finger on the traits of the 
people among whom he lived, and how unfortunate that he was 
a paid official of a church that lacked parishioners, and how un- 
lucky, too, that, as an exile from politics and the court, his eyes 
were always turned toward London! In his day the Irish had 
to look back on enough land-swindles under James, and mas- 
sacres and plunderings of every sort under Cromwell; they were 
exasperated to the last degree when an obese and grasping hag, 
one of the German mistresses of besotted George I., calmly 
sold to William Wood the right to debase the coin of Ireland. 
Swift’s epigram on Wood an Insect is remarkable in the anti- 
quarian’s eyes for recording a nostrum used by our ancestors for 
the jaundice and other diseases—one of those remedies whose 
only merit seems to lie in the disgust which the human being is 
apt to feel for it. To the student of literature it is remarkable 
because he calls Ireland “our mother Hibernia,” thus identify- 
ing himself with the natives in a way that would not occur to 
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one whose parents were English and his birth in Ireland a mere 
accident. It forms another slender argument for the theory that 
Swift was born of Irish parents and merely put with Mrs. Swift 
the Englishwoman—a recent widow, and a very poor widow to 
boot—in order to cover the facts of his true parentage. It 
would explain the indifference of Mrs. Swift to her brilliant son, 
her separation from him whilst he was still a babe in arms, and 
also, perhaps, the large measure of sympathy which Swift showed 
in the Drapier’s Letters for the oppressed Irish. 


ON WOOD AN INSECT (1725). 


“ The louse of the wood for a med’cine is used, 
Or swallowed alive or skilfully bruis’d ; 
And let but our mother Hibernia contrive 
To swallow Will Wood, either bruis’d or alive, 
She need be no more with the jaundice oppressed, 
Or sick of obstructions and pains in the chest.” 


II. 


Active and relentless for a century before and a century after 
Swift’s time was the plundering of a gallant, improvident nation, 
crippled more than any other part of the country by anachronisms 
of prejudice and habits, land-laws and social etiquette. The Act 
for the Encouragement of Trade, passed in 1663, omitted Ireland 
very pointedly. The same year the importation of cattle, sheep, 
salt meat, and bacon was prohibited, and in 1696 all direct trade 
from Ireland to the colonies was stopped. Under William II. 
the wool trade was coldly ruined. In 1775 an embargo was laid 
on provisions in all Irish ports, so that the army could be cheaply 
supplied. In 1779 the cry which is now so frequent in the 
mouths of the English as a reproach to the United States, the cry 
in favor of free-trade, was heard in vain in the Parliament of Ire- 
land. The argument in England was that these measures would 
complete the ruin of the people, whose hold on the land had been 
already loosened by successive settlements of Protestant English 
and Scotch farmers, aided by infamous laws; but the men by 
‘whom Ireland was to be “ civilized” were the first to be ruined. 
They emigrated to America in swarms long before our Revolu- 
tion. It is amusing to note the poetic Nemesis. The weapon 
against the Keltic Irish turned on the hand of the “Saxon.” 
Protestant and Catholic, Kelt and Cromwellian, poured across 
the Atlantic to form that nation which was to break England’s 
prestige, at first in war, then on the high seas, and at last in com- 
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merce. Yeomen of Keltic Irish names were among the heroes of 
the fight at Lexington. To this day American money, sympathy, 
and open or silent contempt play their parts in the enfranchise- 
ment of the Irish from the rule of the money-bags of London. 

The world is now agreed that Ireland has been a victim, even 
if exception be taken to the word of Chief-Justice Morris, which 
called English rule “a hopeless attempt of a stupid people to 
govern a quick-witted one.” Stupidity were easier to forgive 
than cupidity. The passion of the English for acquisition often 
permits them to suffer callously the taunt of dulness. It is the 
guinea they are after, not the applause of the world. With the 
guinea they can purchase Irish and Scotch adventurers to make 
the “ English” arms glorious abroad, Welsh and German pro- 
fessors to make English learning respectable among the culti- 
vated. It was to save the guinea they hesitated so long to relieve 
Khartoum and murdered Gordon. There is a world of truth in 
Napoleon’s bitter gibe against the English as the nation of shop. 
keepers. 

But in that gibe there would be little sting if the English were 
honest enough to own it and accept the situation. They are per- 
petually in a false position. Their royal house proceeds from a 
line which began with a king sunk in the coarsest sensuality, open 
to the baldest bribes. He hated England and the English, was 
sneered at by his new courtiers and insulted by the London mob. 
The English peerage is not a peerage of blue blood—blood is a 
secondary consideration to that practical people—it rests on the 
guinea, as Burns, a Keltic Saxon, put it long ago in his famous 
song. The Norman stock of which we hear so much has long 
disappeared in the masses of English, and those who bear names 
that recall bloodshed and violence, it is true, but also freedom 
from vices most despicable to men of sentiment, have not a drop 
of the old blood in their veins. The Saxon stock, with absurd 
claims to virtues it has little of, gradually invaded the whole na- 
tion with a low standard of morality and sentiment, and largely 
obliterated the finer elements which have been hitherto.supplied 
by the old British substratum in southern England, in part by 
the constant drain of the Keltic populations toward London. 
That this so-called Saxon race is inglorious no one need sup- 
pose. But it is foolish to try to place its glory where it does 
not belong. Steadiness of purpose, home-life, comfort in the 
house, and order in the commonwealth are not small things to 
boast of. They make life sweet and livable.. Great schemes in 
commerce and manufactures, great buildings and great corpora- 
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tions, are titles to applause. But the perversity of human nature 
is such that these are more ignored than honored by Englishmen. 
They point to a peerage which is based on money because without 
wealth it cannot exist in the face of the mammon-worship of the 
reigning family, of the nobility, gentry, and commons, instead of 
resting their boasts on achievements of English merchants and 
travellers in opening up a large part of the globe to civilizing in. 
fluences and enlarging the common stock of knowledge in every 
direction. When an Irishman brags of descent from Brian Boroo 
he is to be respected. Whatif he be unable to read or write, what 
if he go barefoot? He has a fine idea, a sentiment, a glory to think 
back on. But the smug Englishman who assumes an air because 
he is trying to fill the limits of an old name, bought, not unusually, 
with the guineas of a brewer, is a fit object of contempt. Let him 
boast the good that brewer may have done in employing wage- 
winners and making families comfortable, and none but a fool will 
deny him respect. 

The strength of the Irish—and their weakness—has been pov- 
erty. A characteristic Englishman who travelled as lately as 1882 
in Ireland, that to him foreign and distant land, is impelled to say : 


“My impression is that you have only to feed the Irish up and you will 
produce as fine a human physique as it is possible to behold. Look at the 
Irish constabulary, for instance. Where are you going to find a more 
splendid-looking set of fellows? And where are you going to beat in 
smartness the rank and file of our Irish regiments? As for the Irish gen- 
try and middle classes, there is an air of high-breeding and genial courtesy 
about them which is too often wanting on the English side of St. George's 
Channel” (W. H. Hall). 


The poverty in which the thrift of Englishman and Scot has 
kept the Irish has not been without compensating advantages; 
but most people will judge that the harm has outweighed the 
good. It has made the guinea a sore temptation. By the guinea 
the Irish Parliament was dissolved at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, and by the guinea’s equivalent in that distant day the native 
chiefs and the old Norman-Welsh lords were too readily induced 
to betray their people. In 1540, or thereabouts, the confiscated 
property of the church was the bribe which induced faithless 
rulers to change Henry VIII. from Lord of Ireland to King of 
Ireland. The chief of a clan would surrender what was not his 
to give—the territory of his tribe—and receive it back from the 
king of England under the feudal system, with an obligation to 
do knight’s service whenever summoned. It is true that many 
regarded it as a form only, and never intended to fulfil their part 
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of the contract ; but that made it only worse. The clansmen did 
not understand what it was all about; in most cases never heard 
of it till too late. A similar trouble arose among the Kirghese of 
central Asia when (1732) Abdul-Khair submitted to the Russians 
and stipulated that the khanate should be hereditary from father 
to son in his family. The rule had always been that a brother 
should inherit, if he were a capable person. For nearly a century 
afterward the Kirghese regarded each hereditary khan a usurper 
in Russian pay, and continually rebelled under upstart leaders. 
Note this likeness between the Irish and Mongol conception of 
the executive. In Ireland a Shane O'Neill of the sixteenth cen- 
tury repudiated such a corrupt bargain made by his father, re- 
belled, and was outlawed. He said, with perfect truth, that his fa- 
ther had only a life-interest, according to the native law of tanistry, 
and had no authority to sign away the rights of his tribe. This 
partially explains what seems so peculiar in the attitude of tenant 
toward landlord in Ireland, which makes the English writer cited 
above say: “ No Kelt, speaking generally, will tolerate a visible 
landlord willingly. An invisible landlord, content with a low 
rent in good seasons, and none, or next to none, in bad, seems for 
the present the Irish tenant’s ideal.” That, in truth, is the ideal 
of tenants all the world over; but what Mr. Hall meant was that 
the Irish tenant seems to feel more than any other an injustice in 
the strict enforcement of the contract. When we note, however, 
the villany of the bribed leaders of the clans who sold the peo- 
ple’s birthright, and reflect on the thousand instances of tenacity 
of old customs and ideas among the folk, one begins to under- 
stand, if not to sympathize with, a flock which has been betrayed 
by its own shepherds into the jaws of the wolf. 


III. 


On the other hand, the clan system in just this fact betrayed 
weakness. It had to go. Earlier the pagans had submitted to 
Christianity with little or no struggle because the heads of clans 
led the way. Moreover, if tithes were exacted for the church 
the clergy at least did something to earn them; the people were 
used to make more or less voluntarily contributions to their 
pagan medicine-man, whether Druid, or bard, or filé, who as- 
sumed to have supernatural powers; and the infidel might re- 
gard the Christian priest as a man who worked harder and asked 
less than a Druid. Later the reverence for the head of the 
family-complex made it easy for strangers to enter the country 
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by interesting the chiefs in their booty. Until Protestantism 
overwhelmed Ireland along with the trained veterans of Crom- 
well, the clergy was usually on the side of established authority 
not of the clan type. For the Papacy was inevitably sympa- 
thetic with the existing state of things on the Continent, and 
could not be expected to admire an obsolete system still linger- 
ing in that remote island. Rome, the centre of a totally dif- 
ferent scheme of religious-temporal government, inheritrix of 
Latin methods, could extend only a general, humane sympathy 
toward the part feudal, part clannish inhabitants of Ireland. Re- 
member how native prince, priest, and filé stood by each other 
in the early Christian ages, and note the same trait later. Be- 
tween Italian priest, English king, and Irish chief the clansman 
had little chance. He might relieve his mind by lampoons like 
that made by Egan O’Rahilly in 1713, wherein he traced back 
the pedigree of a luckless renegade, who had entered the ranks 
of the Cromwellians, through thirteen generations to the devil ! 
Laughter is often the instinctive act of those to whom tears are 
only too ready. The slave offsets the hopelessness of his life by 
that jollity which is said to have disappeared from the Southern 
plantation since freedom brought thither the responsibilities of a 
voter. Perhaps much of the famous wit and lightheartedness 
of the Irish was bred of the necessity to lift at all hazards the 
crushing load of despair. Satire was one of the reliefs of an 
oppressed people; but in Ireland even that pastime was not al- 
ways safe. Witness Teige Dall O’Higgin, who lampooned six 
men of the O’Hara sept in Sligo, and for his reward had wife 
and child murdered and his tongue cut out. 

The chief reason for the extreme interest that the Irish past, 
and indeed her politics down to the present, excite in those who 
decline to see things through English spectacles is the mixture 
of various epochs, apparently inextricable, which are to be seen, 
like so many tilted and plicated strata, in the Ireland of to-day. 
It is a most curious land, this back-yard of Great Britain, ignored 
by the rest of the Union as much as possible, but containing 
specimens of all the fashions in religion and politics, from the 
mysterious builders of cairns, cromlechs, and round towers to 
the latest apostles of peace or temperance or celibacy. The 
crannog of Irish lakes, with its rude huts for outlaws and cattle- 
lifters on an island, takes one back to the stone age. The bale- 
fires in spring are distinctly pagan. The agrarian murders are 
often traceable to the old wild justice, the instinct of tribal pre- 
servation among clans. Wakes and riots recall semi-savage 
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epochs, and the keeners and wandering tinkers and gipsies would 
have been not out of place in barbarous ages when a much small- 
er proportion of the folk was settled in towns. About thirty 
years ago the widow of an Irish farmer in Derry killed her de- 
ceased husband’s horse. When remonstrated with by her land- 
lord she said: “Would you have my man go about on foot in 
the next world?” (Lang). The martial ardor of the Irish, shown 
of late centuries more in any other country than Ireland, has a 
feudal tinge, and the love of rank and blood likewise. Finally, 
the monarchic principle has always had its charm for the Irish, 
notwithstanding the marked indifference, amounting to disdain, 
with which the present royal house has treated them. Why, 
then, one asks, do the English explore the Orient and write long- 
winded books of travel about the Esquimaux, the red men, the 
Mongols and Africans, when the same amount of trouble would 
show them similar curiosities in the past and present inhabitants 
of their own isles? 

And as with politics, so with literature. Ireland has been 
hospitable to every form of literary activity, so far as interest and 
admiration are concerned. In substantial rewards it has been 
far from liberal. Why? Because the people, apart from the 
large land-owners who lacked patriotism, have been wretchedly 
poor. The guinea of England has steadily absorbed the half- 
penny of Ireland, and hand-in-hand with poverty goes the stifling 
of all but the rudest and worst-paid forms of literature and art. 
Often a rich community does nothing for art and literature. 
But a very poor one, if it would, can do nothing. Skilfully using 
the religious differences of Catholics and Protestants, and bribing 
heavily whenever it appeared worth while, English politicians 
and statesmen have kept Ireland in alternate states of penury and 
internal warfare. So it is that, in defiance of the large pro- 
portion of brain-power natural to the race, the results, in mod- 
ern times, of distinctly Irish departments of literature, art, and 
science have been meagre; it has been necessary for the Irish 
talent to adapt itself to English demands, to become Anglicized. 
How much has been lost in this denationalizing of the best talent 
of Ireland who can reckon? The examples of English coldblood- 
edness and selfishness have beer offered to impressible natures 
with bad enough effect: you will hear now and then an Irishman 
speak of the Irish far more brutally than the English do; and 
Irish are found who imitate beyond their models a certain slav- 
ishness which one finds in the attitude of the Saxon British 
toward persons clothed with power. 
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In straitened circumstances, and often in the direst poverty, 
the great mass of Catholic and Protestant Kelts retain the old 
traits of generosity and hospitality, together with contempt for 
parvenus and commercial oppressors. English rule over Ireland 
has been the rule of merchants, bankers, manufacturers, acting 
through their tools, the peers and commons of Great Britain; it 
has been often opposed bya nation in whom still lurks a passion for 
disinterestedness. ‘‘ Dennis,” cried a farmer who had told his 
Irish hand to thin out the crowded hills of young corn, “ why do 
you pull out the tallest and strongest plants?” ‘“ Why do I?” 
quoth Dennis. “ Sure, it is to give the poor little ones a chance, 
and why not?” Could anything show better the kindliness, the 
unthinking generosity of the instinct underlying Dennis’ view? 
Examine what are called Irish bulls, and, in nine cases out of 
ten, you find a fine, poetical, unworldly wisdom underneath. 
Hindering and disintegrating as have been the inherited instinct 
toward the clan system and the feudality brought in by the Nor- 
mans, yet of late Irishmen proud of their name have shown mar- 
vellous docility to orders from Protestant as well as Catholic 
leaders in whose honesty of purpose they confide, astonishing 
friends and foes by their quiet and the compactness of their politi- - 
cal ranks. To keep the peace an army of police, each man an 
arsenal of weapons, has been aided by regular troops; money has 
been lavished in the old way, and the strong levers of social life 
have been set going, but with meagre results, if any. Less than 
formerly historians and reporters have to gain by concealing the 
truth; the public has begun to understand the oppressions borne 
by the Irish; how their sentiments have been used to subjugate 
and keep them down; how traits which are most valuable as 
counterbalances to snobbishness and worship of wealth have been 
held up to the world as vices. The press has done good work, 
too, in this regard, though notable exceptions to manliness and 
fairness have not been wanting; for example, the London 7Zzmes 
sent an English schoolmaster to report the situation in Ireland; 
printed through oversight his first letter; discovered that it was 
favorable to the Irish, and promptly declined to publish a second. 

An English politician of the Liberal party, addressing lately 
the populace of a great town within the mighty city of London, 
explained English rule in Ireland as “asystem which is founded on 
the bayonets of thirty thousand soldiers encamped permanently 
as ina hostile country. It is a system as completely centralized 
and bureaucratic as that with which Russia governs Poland or as 
that which was common in Venice under the Austrian rule. An 
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Irishman at this moment cannot move a step, he cannot lift a fin- 
ger in any parochial, municipal, or educational work, without be- 
ing confronted, interfered with, controlled by, an English official 
appointed by a foreign government, and without the shadow 
or shade of representative authority. I say the time has come 
to reform altogether the absurd and irritating anachronism 
which is known as Dublin Castle; to sweep away altogether 
these alien boards of foreign officials, and to substitute for them 
a genuine Irish administration of purely Irish business.” 

“My lord,” spoke up a poor Irish harper of the Clan Neil 
when he found that a certain great man had assigned him a seat 
below the salt, “thank you, my lord; apology is quite unneces- 
sary. For of course you know that wherever an O'Neil sits, there 
is the head of the table.” Alchemist Time is always at fresh won- 
ders. Put Parnell for O’Neil, and Parliament for the table, and 
consider—the tables turned. Not by evictions, detectives, Dublin 
Castle folly, constabulary, and redcoats can a great little people 
be held from reaching sooner or later its proper level; no, not by 
the most potent of all the levers of to-day—the guinea. 





“THE AMERICAN CONGRESS OF CHURCHES.” * 


WE suppose as Roman Catholics we were left out in the cold 
in this recent Congress of Churches. Perhaps this “ Protestant” 
movement—for we regret to say it was confined to that—was not, 
in its present stage of development, any of our business. Per- 
haps not, and therefore this is no matter for regret or grief; but 
this much we will be allowed to say, and shall say, that on its 
aim and issue our life with all its energies has been deliberately 
staked. Who knows, perhaps it never will be our business? 
Its purpose, nevertheless, has our sincere sympathy, and its public 
proceedings, though tardily received, were read, be it candidly 
acknowledged, with singular interest. 

The desire for unity is undoubtedly good. The desire for 
union as a step to unity is both rational and good. He who 
yearns for unity is a man of peace: he-who loves unity above all 


* Proceedings of the Hartford Meeting, 1885. Published under the direction of the Execu- 
tive Committee. Hartford: The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Company. 1885. 
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things, quickened by the grace of Christ, is a Christian and a 
man of God! These desires when followed faithfully are pro. 
ductive of much good and of greater blessings than some people 
ever imagine. They find an echo in the bosom of every sincere 
Christian and vibrate the heart-strings of all upright men. It is 
not easy to accentuate these desires too strongly. 

Only low, vulgar, and thriftless minds can content themselves 
in wasting the force given for a noble purpose in warring and 
wrangling sects into which these three centuries and upwards 
the actual Christendom has been deplorably divided. Alas! 
Satan has known only too well how to sow effectually his seeds 
of disunion and discord among men and the people of God. 

It is not contrary to reason, nor aside from reason, nor be- 
yond our aim, nor out of place for us to ask here and now why 
men, rational men, who have a common Creator, a common des- 
tiny, and in common the same Mediator and Redeemer, should 
be separated from each other in their noble efforts to promote 
the present and future welfare of all mankind. Surely this can 
only be the work of the enemy of the human race. It may also 
be reasonably asked: Why should the bulk of mankind, after 
nineteen centuries of Christianity, be seated in darkness, deprived 
of the elevation and enjoyment of the privileges of the light of 
the Gospel of Christ, intended for all souls, for every member of 
the human race, and consequently for all creation? No practical 
man doubts for a moment that the accumulated means of modern 
civilized society, if once again organically united and directed 
with the intent of spreading the Gospel, would fully suffice to 
spread its glad tidings among the pagan inhabitants over the 
face of the whole globe, and that in an incredibly short time. 
Be the responsibility where it may, cast your eyes over the 
whole world and ask yourself sincerely as a Christian if the pre- 
sent state of civilized modern Christian society is not only de- 
plorable but disgraceful! 

Let the men who took part in the “Congress of Churches,” 
and those who sympathize with them—and there ‘are many more 
of these than they are aware of—think of this and stand unflinch- 
ingly firm upon the certain, good ground of theirs, and not yield 
until in our generation their hopes are in the way of realization. 
This would indeed be a consummation and a worthy blessing 
upon what is stigmatized by some as “ our material age ”! 

Their authority is greater than they think. All, sincere and 
hopeful Christians are one with the movement of this Congress 
of Churches, wherever they may be or however called. All 
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practical and upright men entertain the same hopes. For unity 
is a postulate of reason, a mark of divine truth in religion, a sign 
of sound philosophy, the ground of well-being in society, and the 
source of all that is wholesome in political economy. What does 
not make for hnity is wrong. Let nothing drive them away 
from these convictions! Speak out! There is guilt somewhere. 
Don’t fear, but strike ! 

“The Congress of Churches” in Hartford, held a few months 
ago, was a good and fresh start, and in our opinion God’s Spirit 
is stirring the minds and hearts of the men who compose this 
movement. Let us both hold and preach, too, the Gospel of 
hope. 

It must be admitted by all men of candor that speculatively 
and practically the Catholic Church—or, if it pleases some per- 
sons, we have no scruples in saying the Roman Catholic Church ; 
for we are not now disputing about the meaning of words, but 
we are talking with earnest men about realities—the Roman 
Catholic Church, then, if that suits the palates of some squeam- 
ish folks better, has maintained unity from the beginning, 
through thick and thin, and never has been by any power 
made to swerve from unity. The unity of Christianity is con- 
nected, concreted organically, in the Roman Catholic Church or 
found nowhere upon the face of this earth! Her history consists 
in the main in the narrative of her struggles against her foes to 
maintain unity—struggles with the strength of strong races, 
struggles with great nations, struggles with distinguished fami- 
lies and powerful personages, of great wealth, of high birth and 
lofty position, in every form of sacrifice possible—and yet she was 
never known to have succumbed to their influences. All their 
efforts, separate or united, to misdirect her action have been, as 
promised and predicted, vain. All power has in the course of 
centuries been tried to reduce the Roman Catholic Church toa 
race church, or a national church, or to a sect; but none have 
succeeded. There stands the Roman Catholic Church on the 
promises and predictions of Christ, with the consciousness of 
their truth ; and there, with the experience of so many centuries, 
as upon an adamantine rock, she will stand until the end of time, 
because she really represents Him who, in the last-uttered prayer 
for his disciples, said, in addressing his heavenly Father: “ And 
the glory which thou hast given me, I have given to them; that 
they may be one, as we also are one.” * 

The Roman Catholic Church stands out as the church of 


* St, John xvii, 22, 
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Christ, deny it who may, or theorize upon it as one pleases, as 
the plainest and the most unvarnished fact in the religious history 
of mankind or the world! 

However you may explain it, unless you accept this simply as 
a fact your explanation is looked upon by profound scholars and 
practical men, competent to pass judgment on this point, as com. 
ing short in covering the facts of the case. Passion and preju- 
dice may slander or vituperate; but when unity is spoken of in 
connection with Christianity among candid scholars and intelli. 
gent men, their eyes are at once turned towards the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church. This is what, in their minds, you mean, if you 
mean anything at all. Men feel powerfully sure of this one 
thing : that where unity leads the way they are safe ; and they are 
not wrong in making this judgment. For where unity is the 
leader, sooner or later men will be surely led to the truth and to 
God. 

To whatever cause he may attribute the unity of the Roman 
Catholic Church, no man who can put two ideas together, no man 
who thinks for himself and has an historical sense of truth and a 
fair knowledge of history, but sees, whether friend or foe, this 
much: that the conduct of the Roman Catholic Church and her 
faithful members through ages is induced by something either 
preternatural or supernatural. Their conduct is explicable on 
no other ground, theory, or hypothesis than that there must 
be something in them above human nature. So much has been 
gained, at least, that no man of intelligence in this nineteenth cen- 
tury dare stake his reputation, if he has any, upon saying it is 
his belief that Satan is its promoter and prompter. And it must 
also be candidly acknowledged that her unity stands out as one 
of her most obvious and irresistible features. It is this attrac- 
tive feature, perhaps, more than anything else, that has won the 
attention, at one or the other period of their lives, of nearly all 
sincere Christians; and, despairing to create or produce such a 
unity by human means, many, unwilling to swell the ranks of 
disunion or increase confusion, have abandoned all other asso- 
ciations, given up all, to enter into her sacred fold. The words 
of the Eternal Shepherd of souls—“ There shall be one shepherd 
and one fold”—have sounded louder in their ears than all the 
clamors of relatives, or the expostulation of friends, or the flat- 
tering praises or noises of the world. What candid and upright 
men seek for, especially in religion, is not a man-made unity but 
a God-made unity, which men may leave, but cannot break 
into fragments or tear into pieces. _Christ thought so and 
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made this the test of his power. No sincere Christian will ever 
be content with any unity short of that which Christ’ alone was 
competent to inaugurate, and had the power to build up upon 
earth, and was able to sustain until the consummation of the 
world. The conviction is not uncommon among thinking men, 
and is a growing one, that Christianity is fitted for all ages and 
for all races of men, or it 1s the greatest piece of deception that 
ever was forced upon mankind or ever appeared upon the face 
of the globe. They may not say so, but they think so. Chris- 
tianity is Catholicity in time and space, or else a great imposition, 
a magnificent fiction, a superb humbug! 

Will the men who formed the American “Congress of 
Churches” ever be awakened to these truths? Scholars and 
practical men have, and why should not they? It may be, at 
least, true of some of them now. Why should we Catholics 
not hope for it, and pray for it too? Oremus / 

By this it is not meant to say that the church of Christ has 
not had to pay dearly, often with her blood, and had to struggle 
hard and heroically to maintain her position as the organic cen- 
tre of Christian unity. Neither is it meant to say that she has 
not had great sacrifices to make, and has not now great sacri- 
fices to make, in order to accomplish the conscious task imposed 
upon her by her divine Founder. The cost must always be 
great, and will always be great, to advance the cause of Christian 
unity in the world. For Christianity means this: to raise men 
above themselves, above human nature, above the ties of family, 
above the ties which bind them to a nation or to a race; but not 
condemning or sundering these, but renewing them, and commu- 
nicating and establishing them at the same time in the tie of 
filial relations with God, and in this Christ-given tie to unite 
all men in a common but higher than a natural brotherhood. 
But it may be asked, Is this, the conscious divine task of the 
church, done? Who is so foolish as to suppose or imagine 
for a moment that Christianity has been perfectly realized upon 
earth in any one of its spheres of possible and practical applica- 
tions ? 

Grant that the human side of the church is always imperfect 
and leaves much to be desired. But may we not ask in our day, 
without giving offence to anybody: Who broke up, more than 
three centuries ago, by a religious revolution, the unity of Europe 
which contained the hope and promise of a speedy triumph of 
the light of Christianity being spread over the whole globe? 
One thing is well known—cast the blame of it upon whom you 
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like—Christendom from that epoch has suffered, in too many 
ways to be enumerated, from disastrous divisions and discordant 
sects. This much we dare venture to say without fearing to 
give offence to anybody: that divisions, discords, and confusions 
are not evident marks of the work of men divinely influenced. 
One thing is certain: that this division took place, according to 
non-Catholic historians of these times—Hallam, Guizot, and 
Ranke—notwithstanding the best efforts of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy and people. May not the question be asked without 
offence : Who are to-day the promulgators of free-loveism and kin- 
dred doctrines, and of the loose legislation which is effectually 
undermining the Christian tie of the family? Who are the men 
who are striving by socialism, by communism and nihilism, to 
break up political society? In a word, who are the men in re. 
ligion, in morals, in philosophy, and in social and political econo- 
my who are actually seeking to bring things back to the reign of 
chaos? Nota Roman Catholic voice will be detected in this 
Babel confusion. A man must stultify himself not to see to 
whom this applies. Nobody is ever bound to do that to bea 
Christian. Let the “ Congress of Churches” speak out and be 
listened to, and, if needs be, let it speak in tones of rebuke and 
warning and in loud trumpet tones! It has a voice, and people 
are ready to listen. The axe is raised; men whose eyes are not 
dim with age see the root, and why not strike? 

Admit that the church on the human side is always imperfect 
—this must be so, having but men and “not angels to manage 
her cranks and safety-valves ’’—she is nevertheless a divine insti- 
tution, embodying a divine life, and therefore always above and 
abreast of the age. She is the source from which men, if they 
only knew it, draw their best inspirations and what promotes the 
real well-being of mankind. The best authorities have shown that 
the most potent, the most popular, the most beneficent institutions 
of society, social and political, are due to the example given by the 
Catholic Church, whose see was located by the Apostle St. Peter 
at Rome. Suppose, for instance, that the rulers of the church 
were to find it possible to fulfil the wishes expressed by the Coun- 
cil of Trent upwards of three centuries ago in regard to the Col- 
lege of Cardinals. More than a million of the race of the Chinese 
are good Catholics, and why, it may be asked, is not John China- 
man with his pigtail among the cardinals? The senate of the 
Roman Catholic Church would be, in this case, the most perfect, 
the most august representative assembly of the whole of mankind 
that has ever met or appeared upon the earth. It is not yet too 
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late! Suppose, again, the chair of St. Peter to be offered, as 
it was in the early ages of the church, to the most gifted man 
and the best calculated to fulfil its duties and defend its rights, 
irrespective of his race or nationality. Suppose the missionary 
enterprises of the church to be adequately organized and com- 
mensurately with the objects of Christianity and the spirit of 
Catholicity of the church of Christ, would not this unity of or- 
ganization, expressed in the most perfect form, present Chris- 
tianity to the minds of practical men in its most attractive fea- 
tures, and be to the pagan world almost irresistible? Do not, 
we might reply to this, fancy for a moment that the church of 
Christ is exhausted! Grant that there is nothing in these things 
incompatible with the doctrines and the spirit of the Catholic 
Church, and which the present happily-reigning Pontiff, Leo XIII. 
—who has shown that he has the courage of his convictions— 
might not accept, the moment you made it clear that such was 
the will of God, would not all this go a great way to reconcile 
those who are sincerely seeking for Christian unity to reverse 
the religious revolution of the sixteenth century? For there is 
nothing, short of what is necessary to salvation, which every 
Christian should not be willing to do, if called upon; and nothing 
that those whom it immediately concerns should not be willing 
and ready to do to render the church of Christ more attractive 
in the eyes of those who sincerely seek after the truth, or who 
are seeking for it ina more Catholic spirit, or who are anxious 
to find it ina more perfect form and embodiment. Once this 
spirit is made reasonably evident and certain, there is nothing, 
short of what is necessary in the nature of things, which cannot 
be, in a friendly and reconciling spirit, shapened and adjusted. 
Why, it may well be asked, should not the work of the Council 
of Trent and of Sixtus V. be continued and perfected, and, we 
may add, by Leo XIII., now happily reigning, and his successor ? 
But these are not the times, when the foe is at the door, to in- 
dulge in condemnations, or recriminations, or mutual criticisms, 
however they may be intendcd in a friendly spirit among Chris- 
tians, but rather the occasion for saying: “He that is without 
sin, let him cast the first stone.” Time and experience, let us 
hope, have lifted both parties to this controversy above the 
spirit of contention. 

But who knows but that, in the providence of God, what he 
is stirring up in some hearts to ask he is preparing in others to 
grant, in view of the unity of his church? Who knows? For 
our Own part, we can see no reason why there should not set in 
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a tide in the nineteenth century making for unity, stronger and 
wider, than that of the sixteenth century, which led so many 
millions of Christians into disunion, discord, and confusion. 
Oremus et speremus ; speremus et oremus! God grant it! 





‘THE FRENCH PROBLEM. 


THE result of the October elections has been a surprise to all 
parties. Yet it might have been foreseen that the government 
party—or so-called “ Moderate Republicans,” to distinguish them 
from the Radicals, or “ Intransigeants ”—would pay the penalty of 
their blundering and cowardly policy. Too sensible to adopt zx 
toto the doctrines of radicalism, yet too weak and timid to resist 
Radical pressure, they have followed a course that has alienated 
the confidence’of the country. In this last campaign they were 
caught between the upper millstone of conservatism and the 
nether millstone of radicalism and ground to pieces; it could 
not have been otherwise. They could not be said to represent 
a principle; no programme of theirs could have availed; they 
stood before the country with their record, to be judged by their 
acts, not to be trusted for their promises. And what did this 
record show? The persecution of faithful officials, of brave officers 
and learned judges, whom they removed for no other crime than 
having an opinion of their own or not changing that opinion 
quickly enough to be true Republicans; the persecution of un- 
offending men and women, in violation of rights guaranteed by 
law, and not for any alleged offence, simply because they were 
servants of God; interference with the rights of the private citi- 
zen, leading to troubling the conscience and disturbing the peace 
of the family, by forcibly removing every token of Christianity 
from the surroundings of the child and sowing the seeds of inf- 
delity and unbelief in his young mind ; a foreign policy which has 
not secured one strong, honorable ally to France, but, on the con- 
trary, has estranged her from most of the European nations, who 
look upon her with distrust, if not with contempt; unnecessary 
military expeditions which, if undertaken at all, should have been 
strong enough to insure swift and decisive results, but which have 
been managed so as to drain the finances of the country and sac- 
rifice the lives of her soldiers. 

The people were called upon to ratify all these acts and to 
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say, “ Well done, good and faithful servants; proceed with your 
work,” or to signify their displeasure. They chose the latter al- 
ternative. They rebuked their rulers at the ballot-box by voting 
for the party which had always opposed those obnoxious mea- 
sures, for men whom they had been taught to look upon as dan- 
gerous enemies, but to whom they must turn unless they prefer 
to leave the country in the hands that have so ill-managed its af- 
fairs, or to turn it over tothe Radicals as a surer and quicker way 
of reaching anarchy. Such were the questions before the French 
people in this last election. In former ones the spectre of monar- 
chy was called up freely; a good campaign weapon, which—like 
the “bloody shirt” familiar to American politicians—did good 
service in many a contest, but in this one the form of govern- 
ment was not discussed. The aggressive tactics of the Radicals 
were directed against the government candidates, who had 
enough to do in repelling the attacks. The spectre, for once, 
was forgotten and let alone. The people hitherto had been of- 
fered the choice between an already-established republic and a 
revolution to restore the monarchy; they had invariably voted 
for the former, notwithstanding their displeasure at some of its 
acts, for, even if they had not loved the monarchy the less, they 
loved peace and order more. Now they had the choice between 
three republican platforms, and they voted for that which present- 
ed the greatest guarantees. The logic of the situation shows that 
to call the result a royalist gain and to predict an attempt to re- 
store the monarchy are either the conclusions of an alarmist or a 
charge gotten up for effect by the Radicals; they should have 
been received with more distrust by the American press. It 
matters little that the candidates elected should be individually 
designated in the French despatches as “ royalists” or “ imperial- 
ists”; the facts amount to this: the principles held by that Re- 
publican minority in the Chamber of Deputies who styled them- 
selves “republicans, liberals, and conservatives,” and who for 
the last eight or nine years have fought against every encroach- 
ment upon the rights and liberties of the citizen, were embodied 
in the platform upon which these candidates were elected. True 
royalists and imperialists voted for them, but so did every Re- 
publican who calls himself a Catholic, every friend of Christian 
education, every Frenchman who realizes the danger of such 
a policy as has prevailed since the death of M. Thiers. No; 
when we scan the returns and see departments with a large rep- 
resentation, such as that of Nord, or Catholic provinces where 
the government of the republic had conquered the time-honored 
VOL, XLI.—27 © 
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royalism of the peasants, return the whole list of Conserva- 
tive candidates, the truth forces itself upon us. This victory 
is not for the monarchy over the republic; it is for religion, mo- 
rality, and true liberty over infidelity, materialism, and injustice, 
for wisdom and patriotism over foolhardiness and ambition. 

That among these royalists and imperialists there are some 
who desire the overthrow of the republic cannot be denied ; that 
a few, a very few, like that mad enthusiast Cassagnac, would 
even help the Radicals in their work of destruction is probable; 
that any number could be found to inaugurate a revolution is 
impossible. In the first place, the mass of the people is against 
them and they know it. It is not that the love for free institu- 
tions is very deeply rooted, but the people have become used 
to them; they begin to realize the blessings of liberty ; all they 
ask is to see social order and the national prosperity secure. A 
change of government means a crisis that interrupts the business 
of the country and affects the material interests of the individual. 
Few would choose to face these evils in order to attain a pro- 
mised good. It is only when the situation has become unbear- 
able that the masses are roused to action. Then the patient 
sheep becomes a roaring lion. Such a contingency may happen 
if the Radicals get complete control of the government; it does 
not exist now. All the former revolutions were made by Paris 
alone ; the country acquiesced—the deed was done; as well accept 
it as make trouble. But the relations between the capital and 
the provinces are changed. The war and the struggle with the 
Parisian Commune are lessons not easily forgotten; then the 
spread of education, the introduction of the railroad, and the vul- 
garization of the telegraph have brought their fruits. The peo- 
ple of the provinces have a consulting voice in the affairs of the 
country ; they are not willing to remain at the beck of the Pari- 
sians, but they think sometimes they may have to march again 
on Paris. Besides, it is the Radicals, not the Royalists, that con- 
trol Paris. 

Supposing the adversaries of the republic did not shrink from 
inaugurating a revolution that must be more terrible than any 
‘that has convulsed France since 1793, another consideration 
would make them pause. They represent two parties which 
hate each other as much as they hate the republic, and neither 
would like to work for the benefit of its rival. Bonapartists and’ 
Orleanists will never agree, not to mention the Legitimists, who 
have no pretender to the crown. Absolved from their time- 
honored oath of fidelity to the house of Bourbon, they are free 
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to transfer their allegiance to any government, and they would 
prefer a liberal, conservative republic to either a Bonaparte or 
an Orleans, whom they have little cause to love. 

There should be, then, no fear of an early attempt to change 
the form of government. The most dangerous enemies of the 
republic are in the Republican camp. It has ever beenso. The 
uprising of 1789 was a reform movement, inspired by a generous 
desire to correct intolerable abuses. Louis XVI. himself had 
given the example. On ascending the throne in 1774 his first 
act was to reduce the expenses of the royal household. This 
measure of reform he had pursued year after year ; he had abol- 
ished serfdom, suppressed statute labor in despite of the resist- 
ance of parliament, abolished the right of mortmain, granted civil 
rights to his non-Catholic subjects, reorganized the magistracy, 
forbidden the rack, opened to all, men and women, the avenues 
of trade hitherto closed by the stringent regulations of the guilds. 
He had acquired the right to say, as he did to the States-Gene- 
ral in 1789: “It is I who so far have done everything for the 
welfare of my people, and it is perhaps a rare occurrence that 
the sole ambition of a sovereign should be to obtain from his 
subjects that they should come. to an understanding about ac- 
cepting his benefactions.” The demagogic element which en- 
tered the National Assembly changed reform into revolution. 
The Jacobins of 1793 paved the way for the empire with the 
bones of innocent victims. The revolution of 1848 surprised the 
world; it was the triumph of ideas, not of violence and blood- 
shed. The republic held out her hands in token of fraternity, 
and they were pure of blood. Here was the opening of a new 
era such as had never been known in the history of a people. 
The Socialists and Red Republicans of the time strangled young 
Liberty in her cradle and made the advent of a Bonaparte possi- 
ble. The fall of Sedan brought about another bloodless revolu- 
tion. The Commune arose, ready for the work of destruction. 
It failed, and the patriotism of the men who rallied around M. 
Thiers founded the republic on a durable basis. It was acknow- 
ledged the only form of government possible in France, the only 
power to which contending parties might surrender, for it repre- 
Sented the majesty of the nation. One condition, however, was 
attached to its existence. M. Thiers spoke advisedly when he 
‘said: “ The republic shall be conservative or it shall be no more.” 
He knew that “ history repeats itself,” and he saw the dark cloud 
Ttising which means destruction if a firm and prudent hand is not 
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royalism of the peasants, return the whole list of Conserva- 
tive candidates, the truth forces itself upon us. This victory 
is not for the monarchy over the republic; it is for religion, mo- 
rality, and true liberty over infidelity, materialism, and injustice, 
for wisdom and patriotism over foolhardiness and ambition. 

That among these royalists and imperialists there are some 
who desire the overthrow of the republic cannot be denied ; that 
a few, a very few, like that mad enthusiast Cassagnac, would 
even help the Radicals in their work of destruction is probable; 
that any number could be found to inaugurate a revolution is 
impossible. In the first place, the mass of the people is against 
them and they know it. It is not that the love for free institu- 
tions is very deeply rooted, but the people have become used 
to them; they begin to realize the blessings of. liberty ; all they 
ask is to see social order and the national prosperity secure. A 
change of government means a crisis that interrupts the business 
of the country and affects the material interests of the individual. 
Few would choose to face these evils in order to attain a pro- 
mised good. It is only when the situation has become unbear- 
able that the masses are roused to action. Then the patient 
sheep becomes a roaring lion. Such a contingency may happen 
if the Radicals get complete control of the government ; it does 
not exist now. All the former revolutions were made by Paris 
alone ; the country acquiesced—the deed was done; as well accept 
it as make trouble. But the relations between the capital and 
the provinces are changed. The war and the struggle with the 
_Parisian Commune are lessons not easily forgotten; then the 
spread of education, the introduction of the railroad, and the vul- 
garization of the telegraph have brought their fruits. The peo- 
ple of the provinces have a consulting voice in the affairs of the 
country ; they are not willing to remain at the beck of the Pari- 
sians, but they think sometimes they may have to march again 
on Paris. Besides, it is the Radicals, not the Royalists, that con- 
trol Paris. 

Supposing the adversaries of the republic did not shrink from 
inaugurating a revolution that must be more terrible than any 
‘that has convulsed France since 1793, another consideration 
would make them pause. They represent two parties which 
hate each other as much as they hate the republic, and neither 
would like to work for the benefit of its rival. Bonapartists and’ 
Orleanists will never agree, not to mention the Legitimists, who 
have no pretender to the crown. Absolved from their time- 
honored oath of fidelity to the house of Bourbon, they are free 
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to transfer their allegiance to any government, and they would 
prefer a liberal, conservative republic to either a Bonaparte or 
an Orleans, whom they have little cause to love. 

There should be, then, no fear of an early attempt to change 
the form of government. The most dangerous enemies of the 
republic are in the Republican camp. It has ever beenso. The 
uprising of 1789 was a reform movement, inspired by a generous 
desire to correct intolerable abuses. Louis XVI. himself had 
given the example. On ascending the throne in 1774 his first 
act was to reduce the expenses of the royal household. This 
measure of reform he had pursued year after year ; he had abol- 
ished serfdom, suppressed statute labor in despite of the resist- 
ance of parliament, abolished the right of mortmain, granted civil 
rights to his non-Catholic subjects, reorganized the magistracy, 
forbidden the rack, opened to all, men and women, the avenues 
of trade hitherto closed by the stringent regulations of the guilds. 
He had acquired the right to say, as he did to the States-Gene- 
ral in 1789: “It is 1 who so far have done everything for the 
welfare of my people, and it is perhaps a rare occurrence that 
the sole ambition of a sovereign should be to obtain from his 
subjects that they should come: to an understanding about ac- 
cepting his benefactions.” The demagogic element which en- 
tered the National Assembly changed reform into revolution. 
Tne Jacobins of 1793 paved the way for the empire with the 
bones of innocent victims. The revolution of 1848 surprised the 
world; it was the triumph of ideas, not of violence and blood- 
shed. The republic held out her hands in token of fraternity, 
and they were pure of blood. Here was the opening of a new 
era such as had never been known in the history of a people. 
The Socialists and Red Republicans of the time strangled young 
Liberty in her cradle and made the advent of a Bonaparte possi- 
ble. The fall of Sedan brought about another bloodless revolu- 
tion. The Commune arose, ready for the work of destruction. 
It failed, and the patriotism of the men who rallied around M. 
Thiers founded the republic on a durable basis. It was acknow- 
ledged the only form of government possible in France, the only 
power to which contending parties might surrender, for it repre- 
sented the majesty of the nation. One condition, however, was 
attached to its existence. M. Thiers spoke advisedly when he 
‘said: “ The republic shall be conservative or it shall be no more.” 
He knew that “ history repeats itself,” and he saw the dark cloud 
rising which means destruction if a firm and prudent hand is not 
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at the helm. The cloud has taken shape; it is called radicalism 
—the precursor of anarchy. 

The effect of the last election will be to draw more clearly 
the party lines. The various factions which have influenced the 
vacillating policy of the government will be effaced. The strug- 
gle is between the Conservatives and the Radicals. That it will 
be bitter no one can doubt. How it will end is hard to foresee. 
If the Conservatives have wisdom and prudence, if they are faith- 
ful to the principles from which they have not swerved since 
1880, they may control the majority and consolidate the republic. 
But who among them will pick up the mantle of the dead Thiers? 
The Radicals have their leader already chosen, a bold, aggressive, 
ambitious leader—Dr. Eugéne Clémenceau. 

A more dangerous enemy of the republic than this true Simon- 
pure of radicalism could not have been selected. The man is not 
a political crank like his newly-elected colleague, the mischief- 
making mountebank, Henri Rochefort, but a tribune of the Dan- 
ton type, more astute, perhaps, and knowing how to bide his 
time. By a strange inconsistency this apostle of “ advanced 
ideas” goes back to the infancy of French republicanism—nearly 
a century—to find a model for his ideal republic. This model is 
the Constituent Assembly of 1789. To such a body of direct 
representatives of the people, without the controlling power of 
a senate and with no other head than its own presiding officer, 
M. Clémenceau thinks the destinies of France should be confided. 
That he will continue to work for this desired end, whatever 
compromises he may seem willing to make in the present emer- 
gency, cannot be doubted. His whole past shows him to be an 
ambitious man with a fixed purpose and an indomitable will, too 
cautious to risk a battle without assurance of the victory, and too 
unscrupulous to hesitate before the means when he sees his 
chance. 

Eugéne Clémenceau was born in Catholic Vendée in 1841. 
He is therefore in the prime of life—too young a man, perhaps, 
for the statesman’s work of directing the policy of his country. 
He came to Paris in 1865 to complete his medical studies, and re- 
ceived his diploma of M.D. in 1869. He is of that school of phy- 
sicians who dissect the body to search for a soul, and, finding 
none, proclaim man soulless. As a doctor of the old school re- 
marked once: “ They could hardly have expected to find the 
tenant in after he had left the house for ever.” But such simple 
logic does not strike the eminent modern scientist ; he demands 
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material evidence of the existence of a spiritual soul. Dr. Clé- 
menceau’s anatomical studies therefore confirmed his suspicion 
that there is no such a thing as a soul; the soul being said to be 
the essence of the Divinity breathed into man, the one immortal 
link between the Creator and the creature, it was logical to deny 
God. The young man asserted himself as a confirmed material- 
ist and infidel. Time has only strengthened his opinions. 

Untrammelled by superstitions, the doctor felt capable of great 
things. Not content with curing diseased soulless bodies, he de- 
termined to devote his surplus energies to securing the material 
happiness of his fellow-man—and his own advancement—and 
turned his attention forthwith to politics. Immediately after the 
formation of a republican government we find him mayor of the 
eighteenth arrondissement of Paris. Here one of his first official 
acts was to order that lay teachers should be substituted for the 
members of religious orders employed in the free schools of his 
district. Superstition must be rooted out, and the new-fledged 
mayor was eager for the fray. Such zeal deserved areward. It 
came. Clémenceau was elected to the National Assembly in 
1871. He voted against peace—a cheap way of gaining popu- 
larity, considering how impossible it was for Paris to maintain 
the struggle. Then came the dark days of the Commune. Clé- 
menceau, like his colleague, Rochefort, remained in Paris. That 
his sympathies were with the Communists at the beginning is a 
well-known fact. What part he took in their resistance to the 
legal government has never been satisfactorily shown. It was 
claimed that he had tried to save the lives of Generals Lecomte 
and Clément Thomas, but, unfortunately, had reached the place 
of execution too late to stay the fatal fire; that his endeavors had 
made him open to suspicion, and the Central Committee had 
ordered his arrest and trial. He was never arrested, however, 
and when the assassins were brought to trial, after the fall of the 
Commune, several witnesses testified that the doctor had not 
used all the diligence he might have used if he had been really 
anxious to save the victims. M. Langlois, who defended Clé- 
menceau, testified as to the latter’s willingness and the causes 
of his delay, and the charge was dismissed. As Lecomte and 
Thomas were not priests but soldiers, and therefore not objects 
of an infidel’s just hatred, the doctor should have the benefit of 
the doubt. 

Howbeit, it is certain that he participated in various efforts at 
bringing about a “reconciliation” between the government of 
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Versailles and the misguided fanatics who ruled in Paris. These 
attempts having failed, he resigned his seat and retired to private 
life. Not being a fool, he saw that the Commune was doomed. 
He must have cursed his mistake in not following his colleagues 
to Versailles, as was clearly his duty. But—lucky man!—that 
mistake turned to his advantage; it made him popular witha 
certain class of Parisians. After the restoration of order he was 
elected a member of the Municipal Council of Paris, where he 
took a prominent part in all discussions concerning the secular- 
izing of primary instruction and like “anti-clerical”” measures. 
He introduced a bill to increase the number of members and the 
already too great powers of the council—a government within 
a government, whose pretensions have given no little trouble. 
Clémenceau was elected a deputy in 1876, and was one of the 
ardent promoters of the general amnesty—a dangerous measure 
that owed its adoption in great part to the sentimental appeals of 
the late Victor Hugo. The Conservatives were in favor of a 
conditional pardon which, while putting an end to the punish- 
ment, left a just stigma attached to the crime. Amnesty gavea 
clear record to the Communists, and the welcome given by the 
Radical council members to the released convicts made heroes of 
them. Scarcely half a dozen years had passed since these men 
had brought their city to the verge of destruction, and some of 
them were called to take part in its councils. At this moment 
the names ofa dozen ex-Communists may be checked off on the 
list of elected deputies. Such are some of the fruits of Radical 
policy. Clémenceau, re-elected in 1877, after the dissolution of 
parliament, became a leader. He urged the impeachment and 
trial of Marshal MacMahon's cabinet, and showed no little bitter- 
ness in his advocacy of anti-church measures. His policy has 
always been aggressive. He was mainly instrumental in the 
overthrow of Jules Ferry. The mismanaged Tonquin expedition 
was his ably-handled weapon in the recent campaign. With it 
he demolished the “ Opportunists,” little thinking how the same 
blows counted to swell the ranks of the Conservatives. 

Can moderation be expected from this man if he sees his op- 
portunity for dictating the policy of the Republicans, so-called ? 
Will the royalist and imperialist Conservatives side with him in 
order to defeat the government? or will all true Conservatives 
and true Republicans unite in an imposing majority to subdue 
Radical folly? Such are the questions agitated in all the Euro- 
pean political circles. These questions are momentous, for they 
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involve the existence of the republic and the peace of Europe. 
American Catholics cannot be indifferent to the fate of that fair 
land, so long called the “eldest daughter of the church ”—the 
country that gave birth to Lafayette and Rochambeau. Neither 
should they despair of seeing it restored to its once proud rank: 
among nations. The French conscience is roused; the godless 
shall not prevail. 
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CATHOLIC LIFE AND LETTERS OF CARDINAL NEWMAN. With Notes on 
the Oxford Movement and its Men. By John Oldcastle. London: 
a & Oates; New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 
1885. 

This neat volume is a reprint from the periodical called Merry England. 

It is not properly a life of the cardinal, but a collection of memorial notes 
and letters. The portraits contained in it, but especially the group of the 
Newman family as they were in 1829 when they were living at Newnham 
Courtney, add much to the value and interest of this memorial. In this 
family group, which was sketched in chalk by Miss Giberne, we see the 
future cardinal as a young clergyman of twenty-eight, with his mother, his 
two sisters, and his brother Francis, sitting together in a small parlor, in 
easy and natural attitudes, engaged with work, books, and conversation—a 
pretty picture of home life, which thousands have regarded and will here- 
after regard with great pleasure on account of the great fame and distinc- 
tion which the two young men have gained, but especially on account of 
the veneration and love for Cardinal Newman which is so universal. Sure- 
ly every one of his admirers will wish to possess this memorial. 


THE CATHOLIC FAMILY ANNUAL for 1886. New York: The Catholic Pub- 
lication Society Co. 1886. 


It has come to be a high compliment to say of a new issue of the Catho- 
lic Family Annual that it is worthy of its predecessors. More than that 
may be said for the Anauai for 1886, a little volume which is in every re- 
spect a credit to the Catholic literary and publishing enterprise of the 
United States. Taking it up to glance it over cursorily, we were unable to 
lay it down until we had read it quite through, so interesting as well as 
valuable are its contents. It is a well-illustrated, well-written, and a most 
carefully prepared publication; and so accurate and exhaustive are the 
brief biographies of eminent Catholics who have died or come into unusual 
prominence during each year that for these, its specialty, the volumes of the 
Catholic Family Annual already constitute an indispensable authority for 
reference. Among the leading biographies now given are those of Car- 
dinal McCloskey, Cardinal McCabe, Lady Georgiana Fullerton, and Mr. 
A. M. Sullivan, of the recently dead, and Cardinal Moran, of Sydney, 
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Dr. Walsh, the new Archbishop of Dublin, and Dr. Corrigan, Archbishop 
of New York, of the living. All these are accompanied by finely-engrav- 
ed portraits, that of the new Archbishop of Dublin being the best like- 
ness we have seen published of him anywhere. There are besides these 
other biographies of distinguished Americans, Irishmen, and Catholics. An 
interesting feature is the description and illustration of the newly-erected® 
monument in New Orleans to Margaret Haughery, “the Orphans’ Friend.” 
The array of original articles is quite imposing. We would call particular 
attention to the article on “ Medizval Guilds,” a knowledge of which subject 
we have long wished to see spread among our working population. _Sciol- 
ism is so hopelessly rife among the advocates of labor reform nowadays that 
the protection of labor by organization in trades-unions is generally ac- 
cepted as one of the “ideas” of the nineteenth century. How old-fash- 
ioned the notion is, and how much better it was in its old form than in the 
new, and how great a part the Catholic Church played as the champion of 
the oppressed in those so little understood “dark” ages, may be learned 
from a study of the medieval guilds, to which the article in the Annual 
will serve as an introduction. The Count de Mun, an active laboring man’s 
friend, is doing in France for this subject a work that we long to see some 
one do for America. Perhaps the most attractive “bit” in the issue will 
be voted to be Mr. Maurice F. Egan’s poem, “ The String of the Rosary,” 
with the exquisite engraving in which it is framed, whose design is a sweet 
poem in itself. On the whole, let us further say that we are struck particu- 
larly about this Annual by the fact that no legitimate expense appears to 
have been spared to make it worthy of its mission to American Catholic 
homes. 


q 
THE CATHOLIC HOME ALMANAC for 1886. New York, Cincinnati, and St. 
Louis: Benziger Bros. 1886, 


The Catholic Home Almanac is another very creditable publication mod- 
elled on the plan of the Catholic Family Annual. Its issue for 1886—its third 
year—shows a marked and most encouraging improvement on the two issues 
that preceded it There are many original articles in the number, a number 
of original stories, and some of the engravings are original. One important 
article, “ The Religious Element in our American Civilization,” is from the 
pen of the Most Rev. Dr. Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore. The stories are 
by Maurice F. Egan, Christian Reid, and Mrs. and Miss Sadlier. The selected 
matter, whether literary or artistic, shows admirable judgment and taste. 
A beautiful colored chromograph of the Sacred Heart forms the frontis- 
piece. There is one flaw, however, on this otherwise almost perfect publi- 
cation which we cannot let pass without remark. In a paragraph at the 
head of a page referring to the English Church missions in Palestine this 
sentence occurs: “ Fancy spending £153,000 in trying to convert a Jew— 
and what a costly creature he would be even if he were converted!” This 
jeer at the Jews, for whom the saving mercy of our Divine Lord flows as 
for every other section of mankind, is conceived in anything but the 
Christian spirit—in a spirit rather which would be peculiarly obnoxious 
and dangerous if allowed to enter Catholic homes. We would advise 
the editor of the excellent A/manac, if it be not too late, to suppress this 
ugly and hurtful paragraph. 
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ALMANACH DES FAMILLES CHRETIENNES POUR L’ANNEE 1886. Einsiedeln 
en Suisse, New York, Cincinnati, and St. Louis: Charles and Nicholas 
Benziger Fréres. 1886. 


This almanac, a French one, is a still further indication of the way in 
which Catholic publishing enterprise in this department is progressing. 
It is a beautifully printed and illustrated volume, and its interesting con- 
tents are well worthy of their setting. A good feature is the summary of 
the principal public events of the year, with the condensed illustrations ac- 
companying it. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT JOHN WyctIF: His life, writings, and opinions, chiefl 
from the evidence of his contemporaries. By Joseph Stevenson, S.J. 
London: Burns & Oates ; New York: The Catholic Publication Socie- 
ty Co. 1885. ‘ 


John Wyclif, one of the fathers of the religious revolution in the six- 
teenth century, is naturally revered by all Protestants as their lawful an- 
cestor and dearly-loved progenitor. Any one carefully studying history 
will see that not only did he hold all the special errors which Protestants 
afterwards insisted upon, but that his political opinions were such as must 
delight the veriest anarchist or communist of our own time. 

The conclusion of the learned and venerable author of the book must 
be the conclusion of the candid reader and of any read student of history : 


“Of Wyclif personally we have been unable to form any exalted estimate. Intellectually 
there is little to admire in him. He was a voluminous author, and has left behind him a large 
mass of writings on various subjects, thus supplying us with ample materials on which to form 
an estimate as to his mental capacity. These writings are remarkable only as embodying nu- 
merous blasphemies, heresies, errors, and absurdities, expressed in obscure language. Morally 
he does not command our respect. He attacked the church of which he was a priest, and in 
which he continued to minister long after he had denounced it as the synagogue of Satan. He 
rebelled against that ecclesiastical discipline which he had pledged himself to maintain and 
defend.” 


Each error and heresy which he introduced among his countrymen had 
been previously condemned by the universal consensus of the authority 
competent in such matters. Disregarding this, he made them his own 
and bequeathed them as an evil inheritance to his native country. The 
wretched legacy was accepted, and in our time we see England eating the 
bitter fruits full ripe from the noxious weeds planted by that archhere- 
tic, John Wyclif. 

His opinions will be more easy to obtain when the new edition of his 
works which is in preparation is published. 


POETS OF AMERICA. By Edmund Clarence Stedman, author of Victorian 
Poets, Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 1885. 


This book is a companion volume to the Victorian Poets, published by 
Mr. E. C, Stedman about ten years ago. Mr. Stedman is one of our best 
American critics, and to his high and difficult calling he brings an honesty, a 
Soberness, and a power of sympathetic insight which are seldom found com- 
bined in the same individual, and which, when they are, give his judgments 
a value that is much rarer than that attaching to the more brilliant and 
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showy qualities of the literary man. A true poet himself, Mr. Stedman has 
an instinct for discovering the true poetry of others and a clarifying intelli- 
gence which enables him to set upon his discoveries a generally just ap- 
praisement. His Victorian Poets was a critical disquisition on the poetry 
of the Victorian era, including a notice of every English poet of any con- 
sequence who flourished since the beginning of the present queen’s reign, 
The volume under notice does a similar work for the whole range of Amer- 
ican poetry from the earliest native poets down to the songsters of to-day, 
Of the two volumes the latter will be regarded with the greater curiosity, 
It is the first comprehensive and competent criticism of the American 
poetic outgrowth considered as a whole that has been published. More- 
over, Mr. Stedman seeks to substantiate a claim for American poetry which 
will probably be generally conceded: namely, that “the literature—even 
the poetic literature—of no country, during the last half-century, is of 
greater interest to the philosophical student, with respect to its bearing on 
the future, than that of the United States.” Mr. Stedman, who is always 
charming, and all but perfect in direct individual criticism, seems to be on 
his weak side when he comes to broad generalizations. There is some- 
thing naively provincial about his summing up of the attitude of Europe 
towards the literature of America. “The Old World,” he says, “has 
drawn its countries together, like elderly people in a tacit alliance against 
the strength of youth which cannot return to them, the fresh, rude beauty 
and love which they may not share.” In fact, as is too much the habit of 
our countrymen when they feel that a foreign eye is upon them, Mr. Sted- 
man becomes uncomfortably self-conscious when he comes to talk of the 
literature of his own land and to make comparisons between it and the con- 
temporary literary product of what he so frequently alludes to as the “ mo- 
ther country’”’—England. No doubt, too, he feels himself on delicate 
ground when dealing with home poets, not a few of whom are among his 
own contemporaries. At any rate we notice a constraint about the first 
portions of this book which is in marked contrast to the freedom which 
characterized Mr. Stedman’s earlier volume. For the rest of the book, the 
monographs of Bryant, Whittier, Emerson, Longfellow, Poe, Lowell, and 
Holmes are models of graceful and thorough criticism. A very adroit 
chapter is the one on the present generation of literary men. Hardly a 
living poet or littérateur of merit is left unmentioned. Among the Catho- 
lic writers we see discriminating allusion to Maurice Egan, whom Mr. Sted- 
man calls “a sweet and true poet,” to Boyle O’Reilly, the late Dr. Joyce, 
Father Ryan, O’Brien, Halpine, John Savage, and McDermott. Of Mr. 
Charles de Kay, who has contributed some. remarkable studies of Irish his- 
tory and archzology to THE CATHOLIC WoRLD during the past year, and 
whose charming prose helps to adorn our present issue, Mr. Stedman says 
that he “is conspicuous.for height of aim and certainly for a most resolute 
purpose ; in these days it is bracing to see a man of his ability in earnest as 
a poet.” So exhaustively has Mr. Stedman performed his task that his 
valuable book may be looked on as a critical encyclopzedia of—to use an 
expression of his own—the whole choir of American poets. The places 


and dates of their births and, when dead, of their deaths are given in neat | 


marginalia, and a copious index adds the finishing-touch to a rarely well 
made volume. 
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IS THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT SMOKY MounrtTaIns. By Charles Egbert 
i- Craddock. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1885. 


2 We have had lately the irksome task of examining a number of stories 
y by American authors, most of which may be likened to adulterated wine 
or poorly-made artificial flowers. When the turn of this story came, five 
pages had not been read when a sensation of refreshment began to steal 
over us, and we recognized the presence of a genuine article. The pro- 
y: mise of the beginning.was fulfilled by the complete book, and our firm de- 
y: cision was made that a new writer has appeared, worthy to take rank 
among the really good old ones. We have found that this is the general 





4 opinion of critics and readers, and it is beyond doubt that the young lady 
- who has taken the nom de plume of Charles Egbert Craddock has only to 
y continue as she has begun, to win a place among the best of our American 
. writers of fiction. This story, and the shorter ones in Jn the Tennessee 


Mountains, bear a general resemblance to those of Cable, and a closer one 
gi to the stories and sketches of life and scenes in Georgia by R. M. John- 
ston, with whose name the readers of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD are familiar. 
In saying this we are comparing them to real masterpieces in their kind. 

ad The locality of the story is in the mountainous country of Tennessee 
among the inside barbarians. It is very dramatic. The persons are rude 


- and ignorant preachers, working-men, illicit distillers, politicians, and wo- 
7 men of the same class, sketched with great individuality of character, in a 
graphic manner. Their peculiar lingo is rendered in a way certainly pi- 
wf quant and skilful, we must suppose correct and derived from intimate 

knowledge. Their strange talk is moreover original, picturesque, and full 
“s of mother-wit. Among them all, Kelsey the Prophet and Dorinda Cayce 
6 stand out in bold relief as ideal characters. Dorinda especially is an ad- 
a mirable conception, as perfect as Auerbach’s “ Barefoot,” but of a much 
m4 higher kind; for the religious element is in it, which was absent from Auer- 
ns bach’s ideal. 
ne The author excels in describing natural scenery, in landscape and sky- 
ad scape word-painting. Her rude characters live their semi-barbaric life in 
sit a country of wonderfully picturesque beauty, and the description of its 
— scenery in the story surrounds its narrative and dialogue. This descriptive 
ve environment is genuine poetry in all except its formal arrangement. 
4. Sometimes it is so rhythmical and cadenced that it can easily be put into 
the poetic form, Here is one instance from pages 6 and 7 of Ju the Tennessee 
vag Mountains : 
Mr. 
is- ‘Lost Creek sounded some broken minor chords, 
nd As it dashed against the rocks in its headlong way. 
ys The wild grapes were blooming. Their fragrance so delicate, yet so pervasive, 

Suggested some exquisite presence—the dryads were surely abroad ! 

ate The pine-knots flamed and glistened under the great wash kettle. 
as A tree-toad was persistently calling for rain in the dry distance. 
his The girl, gravely impassive, beat the clothes with the heavy paddle, 
an Her mother shortly ceased to prod the white heaps in the boiling water, 
es And presently took up her broken thread off discourse,” 
eat 


Only two or three words have been changed in the above extract, and 
it is plain that such prose could easily be altered by the author into a 
poetical form as regular as the metre of Longfellow. We think she will 


rell 
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find herself too much restricted within the limits of the region she has thus 
far occupied, and will have to take a wider range. We heartily wish that 
she may accomplish all which seems to be within the scope of her powers, 


AMERICA, AND OTHER Poems. By Henry Hamilton. New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1885. 


The author of America, and Other Poems is a sweet singer, and his song 
is animated by true poetry and the highest and only philosophy that there 
is—the love of God in himself and in all hisworks. In one of the numerous 
and admirable sonnets which he groups together under the title “God and 
the Soul” he gives apt utterance to the dominant note of his song: 


**T love all that is beautiful and fair— 
The flowers that look into the face of spring ; 
And birds when in their leafy bowers they sing ; 
The children playing in the balmy air, 


** And grazing flocks, and yellow bees that bear 
Their honey to the hive, the murmuring 
Of waters, fragrant orchards blossoming, 
And summer nights when all the heavens are bare. 


** But though I love, my heart finds not repose 
In all the glories of the earth and sky : 
They are as fleeting as the melting snows, 
And rain as homeless winds that round me sigh ; 
Past them my yearning soul to God up-glows, 
Seeking the beauty which will never die.” 


A kindred elevated sentiment is expressed in a little hymn which for 
its simple beauty is worthy of quotation : 


“ The child, watching the eagle float 
Through heaven’s ethereal blue, 
With sails out-spread like a fair boat, 
Would gladly bid adieu 
To earth, and soar through boundless space, 
Contending in the tireless race. 


** The poet, too, in his high song, 
Dreams of the lofty flight 
That bears the eagle swift along 
Above the mountain height, 
Sweeping still on with the glad sun, 
Whose godlike course is never run, 


** And lovers, when the heart is young, 
Long for the dower of wings, 
That they may dwell the stars among, 
And taste the joy that springs 
When tender souls from crowds remote 
Together blend and onward float. « 


** And when sweet music softly steals, 
And trembling upward flies, 
The heart responsive yearning feels 
To mingle with the skies ; 
And like harmonious viewless sound, 
To rise through the blue deep profound, 
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** But blessedness lies not in space ; 
And had we wings to soar, 
They could not bring us to God’s face 
Or make us love him more :" 
Within the living fountain springs 
Purer than skies cloven by wings.” 


Having quoted so much from this poet, we find ourselves in duty bound 
to treat our readers to more of his sweet verse, lest we do him and them 
the injustice of withholding fairer specimens. We feel his work is genuine 
and pure poetry, and the best criticism we can offer of it is to give up some 
of our space, that our readers may taste of his sweets as well as ourselves. 
Here is a tender baby-song : 


** See where the bending wheat 
Hangs down its heavy head ; 
See where the flowers sweet 
Droop low above their bed, 


‘* See how the evening dies 
And softly sinks to rest ; 
See how the bird now flies 

To its leaf hidden nest. 


** O baby mine, bend now 
Thy weary head like wheat : 
Like bird on leafy bough, 
Slumber my baby sweet ; 


‘* Like flower thy head bow down 
Upon thy mother’s breast— 
O Sleep, let thy soft crown 
Upon my baby rest !” 


We think these extracts are sufficient to justify us in our estimate 
of this new singer, whoever he is. But there is one more poem that we 
must make room for, since its thought gives us a suggestion of Words- 
worth : 


* Ah! no: I will speak true, 
When youth’s glad spring was near, 
And the soft heaven clear, 
My happiness I knew ; 
And even then I saw 
The vision far withdraw 
Swift as the morning dew. 


‘* Nor did I ever dream 
That days like those return, 
However much we yearn 
For their ethereal gleam : 
»! felt the shadows fall, 
I heard the future ‘call, 
And saw life’s darkling stream. 


** O days when orchards’ bloom 
Was like an angel’s smile, 
And brightness, mile on mile, 

Left not a thought of gloom ; 
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When every little flower 
And every warm spring shower 
Were fragrant with perfume. 


* But not for joy like this 
Has a man’s breast been made ; 
To sit in idle shade 
Is life’s best worth to miss ; 
To do the thing we ought 
Is price at which is bought 
The only lasting bliss. 


**T look upon the grave, 
Where my sweet youth now lies ; 
“And lift to God my eyes, 
Knowing that he can save. 
And this is all I ask: 
To do right well the task 
Which he with life’s boon gave.” 


It must not be inferred that all the poetry in the volume is up to the 
above standard. On the contrary, much of it is loose and jejune, the 
poem that gives the book its title, “ America,” being among the worst in 
the collection. Nor should it be inferred that the above-quoted pieces are 
the best ; they are chosen almost at random. Mr. Hamilton, who publishes 
a lot of poems at the one time, possesses a poetic gift of a high order; 
but he seems to suffer from the want of the tonic of healthy criticism. Had 
he published oftener and in smaller instalments, it might have been better 


for his copious but irregular verse. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF EXPRESSION IN PIANOFORTE-PLAYING. By Adolph F. 
Christiani. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1886. 


The author of this book undertakes a very novel and (if he have suc- 
ceeded) a very important work. He endeavors to reduce that quality in 
musical interpretation called “expression” to a systematic theory with 
principles that can be defined and expounded. Expression is usually, but, 
as this author asserts, erroneously, held to be a manifestation of feeling 
only, in the regulation of which the intelligence plays but little part. To 
perform music with true expression requires a special gift of nature, and 
no one can teach this art of expression; the best that can be done is, by 
illustration, to show when playing has expression and when it has not. 
This is the generally-accepted view, and the leading teachers of both 
Europe and this country have up to this -had to be content with it. Mr. 
Christiani takes issue with this opinion. He holds that intelligence, not 
feeling, is the chief requirement in expression; that expression is based 
upon principles, and not merely upon emotional impulse or individual 
taste; and that the laws of expression can be learned and obeyed—with 
certain limitations—even as other laws of musical interpretation. 

All teachers and students of the pianoforte must prick their ears at 
hearing of these revolutionary sentiments—sentiments which convey to 
them the promise-of an inestimable boon. Does Mr. Christiani substantiate 
his claim to render expression teachable ? We have examined his able trea- 
tise carefully, and it is our opinion—for what that opinion may be worth— 
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that he does substantiate his claim. The clearness of this author’s reason- 
ing has strongly impressed us; the attractiveness of his style no less. We 
have never met a musical work which, dealing so largely with technicality 
and keeping itself so rigidly to business, had more power to interest and 
carry along the lay reader. The uninitiated layman can follow its argu- 
ment as easily as the trained theorist or the professional musician. For 
the benefit of our many readers who are interested in all that concerns the 
most popular of musical instruments, an outline of this new view upon 
pianoforte-playing may not be out of place. The truly artistic pianist, 
says Mr. Christiani, must have four special endowments—namely, talent, 
emotion, intelligence, and technique. Talent and technique are always 
indispensable to expressive playing, but a performer may be able to play 
with expression and yet be either wanting in emotion or wanting in in- 
telligence. This causes Mr. Christiani to divide expression into three 
classes: 1. Where there is emotion without intelligence ; 2. Where there 
is intelligence without emotion; and 3. Where there are both emotion 
and intelligence together. Expression depending on emotion solely is a 
thing of impulse, at its best but “the fitful effort of exaggerated sensi- 
bility.” Expression depending selely on the intelligence is fine, scholarly, 
clear, and enlightened, but cold. It takes the two elements in combi- 
nation to produce the only kind of expression which is perfect, which 
is artistic. Purely emotional expression cannot be taught, of course, but 
purely intellectual expression may, and emotion, when it is found co- 
existing with intelligence, may be stimulated and direéted to the right 
service of art. It is intellectual expression that Mr. Christiani undertakes 
toteach. He lays down the laws of accents—the main ingredients of ex- 
pression—in an exhaustive and amply-illustrated treatise, and shows, with 
notable intelligibility for so subtle a theme, the true value of accents in 
pianoforte-playing, and when, where, why, and how accents ought to te 
given. This is the first time this task has been attempted in any work on 
music that we are aware of. Mr. Christiani further deals with the functions 
of dynamics and time in subserving the ends of musical expression. On 
the whole he has accomplished a work of the highest service to the vota- 
ries of the pianoforte, has revolutionized, in fact, one vital branch of musical 
interpretation. He has reduced almost to an exact science one of the lead- 
ing elements of artistic pianoforte-playing—an element that had hitherto 
been left to be acquired with the aid only of hap-hazard suggestion and 
untutored intuition. There can be no question that the writer of this able 
book leaves students of the pianoforte under a rare obligation. 


THE Boy-TRAVELLERS IN SOUTH AMERICA. By Thomas W. Knox. Illus- 
trated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1886. 


Mr. Knox has earned the gratitude of the present generation of boys 
by the series of books in which he has described for them the wanderings 
about the globe of his pair of boy-travellers, Frank Bassett and Fred 
Bronson, with their-mentor, Dr. Bronson. Already Mr. Knox’s boys have 
been all over the far East and up even to the Arctic Circle. He now brings 
them to South America, and they traverse the length and breadth of that 
Wonderful continent, seeing. most of the strange things and strange people 
that are to be seen there by sea and shore, in city and in desert. They 
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inspect the Panama Canal and pass through the Strait of Magellan, tk 

. cross the Andes and descend the Amazon, navigate the La Plata and Paras 
guay, visit the principal cities and study, like good boys, the “ manners and 
customs” of the various peoples they come across on their way. Th 
book is copiously and well illustrated, hardly a page being without ts 
“ picture,” so dear to the heart of the school-boy. a 


THE LiFe OF FATHER ISAAC JOGUES, Missionary Priest of the Societ 
Jesus, slain by the Mohawk Indians in the present State of New Yo 
Oct. 18, 1646. By the Rev. Felix Martin, SJ. With Father Jogues’ 
count of the captivity and death of his companion, René Goupil, s 
Sept. 29, 1642. Translated from the French by John Gilmary Shea 
With a map of the Mohawk Country, by Gen. John S. Clark. New 
York, Cincinnati, and St. Louis: Benziger Brothers, printers to the 
Holy Apostolic See. * 


Having read pretty much all that has been written about Father Jog 
we did not expect that another biography of him would seem fresh and 
vividto us. But this one, translated by Mr. Gilmary Shea and enriched 
by his learned notes, has made that impression on us. We have read every 
word of it with interest. We sincerely hope that Mr. Shea will give us yet ~ 
more on this and kindred topics, for his book cannot help being most at — 
ceptable to a discerning public. It is intensely interesting to read such ~ 
exciting adventures, undertaken solely for God’s glory and in behalf of — 
perhaps the most savage tribes known to history. The romance of reli- 
gious heroism in its most attractive form is here displayed, inspiring the 
reader with generous emulation, or at least a deep sentiment of veneration. 


Facts OF FAITH; or, First Lessons in Christianity. Compiled by the 
Rev. A. Bromley Crane, of St. Wilfrid’s College, Cotton, Cheadle, 
land. London: Burns & Oates; New York: The Catholic Publication 


Society Co. 1885. 
A valuable book of reference for one who needs to answer questions 
about the faith tersely and clearly. Worthy of a large circulation. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE MYSTERIES OF THE Hoty Rosary. From the 
French of Father Monsabré, O.P., by V. Rev. Stephen Byrne, O.P. ~ 
New York : The Catholic Publication Society Co. 1885. a 
This little book will serve admirably for a more devout saying of 

beads. It is suggestive of good thoughts and resolutions, and will help t 

deepen our love for the holy mysteries of the Rosary. 


LitTLE MONTH OF THE SoULS IN PuRGATORY. Translated from the ~ 
French of the author of Golden Sands. By Miss Ella McMahon. 
York, Cincinnati, and St. Louis: Benziger Brothers. 


We are glad to see books of this kind which refer to the other world, 
because in this country we are not disposed to think too much of the o 
world. We thank the author for writing it, the translator for translat 
it, and the publishers for publishing it. Such books of devotion at once 
solid and pious cannot be too much multiplied. God bless all whoare ¢ 
cerned in its publication ! 








